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etter TIME 
etter Times 


Tue Warren Telechron Company, 
of Ashland, Massachusetts, devel- 
oped the first synchronous electric 
clocks, and installed in most of 
America’s power houses the Tele- 
chron Master Clocks that make 
all electric time-keeping possible. * 
Telechron came to Ayer for adver- 
tising counsel in 1929. The idea of 
measuring minutes by electricity 
was “news” then, and it was so 
presented. Each year, the advertising problem changed complexion, 
the advertising policy varied accordingly, and each year the Warren 
Telechron Company kept far out in front of its industry. * Current 
advertising has a special job to do—reminding America that Tele- 
chron did not, like many manufacturers, cheapen its product during 
depression—that Telechron prices are now at all-time lows and start- 
ing up—that Telechron has designed distinctive new models in honor 
of the New Deal. * Advertisements with such cheerful headlines as 
“Better Times are here and here’s Better TIME,” appearing in 
national magazines, are taking the Telechron story to the nation’s 
readers. And times are better at the Telechron factory—much better! 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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In the Advertising of 
GROCERIES and FOODS 
Herald Alone Shows Gain 


For the first ten months of 1933, the leading 
Boston newspapers carried the following 
totals of General Grocery and Food linage: 


Gain or Loss Over Same 
Period, 1932 


HERALD 564,328 lines Gain 19,183 lines 
- Loss 12,734 “ 
496,935 “ Loss 22,518 
American (6 days) .. 237,185 “ Loss 65,640 


Also Leads in Local Linage 


In local grocery linage, including chain 
stores, the Boston newspapers carried linage 
as follows: 


HERALD 378,988 lines 
360,423 “ 
338,526 “ 

American (6 days) 324,781 “ 


As usual during this period the Herald was leads 
first on both a six and seven day basis in proje 
General Advertising, Retail Advertising, — 
Financial, Classified, and Total advertising. 


Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


Advertising Representative ae adieteeieh ieee te 
oe mane vichal co. Herald has led all Boston news- 
Detr a Philos! hi papers in volume of total paid 

etro’ iladelphia ss 

San Francisco advertising. 
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This Week 


By ‘ST we forget, there are two 
sources whence comes the train- 
ing of the mind. One of the 
sources is education. The other 
is the business of living. “The 
hali- baked psychologist,” says Ken- 
neth Groesbeck, vice- -president of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., “who orig- 
inated the saying about the four- 
teen-year-old intelligence of the 
average person has done our busi- 
ness a lot of harm. He omitted to 
(if he knew it) that the 


state 


same person may be eight years 
old in knowledge, and fifty-six in 
shrewdness and common sense.” 
It’s dangerous to kid the public; 
for today’s public has been places 
and seen things. | 


Are there many Americans who 
eat cold cream? Senate Bill 1944, 
commonly known as the Tugwell 
Bill, contains a phrase that Lau- 
rence V. Burton, editor of Food 
Industries, calls “curious and inter- 
esting.” The phrase is the tag-line 
of a passage that defines the bill’s 
purpose. One might conclude that, 
if such precaution should become 
necessary, the gullible populace 
would be warned not to season a 
pot-roast with lipstick. Spokesman 
for the food industry, Dr. Burton, 
leads us step by step through a 
projected law that, in numerous 
details, is worse than curious and 
interesting. 

* * 

Possibly cat-throwers are throw- 
ing cats at General Johnson for the 
same reason that a small boy 
throws rocks at a barn. Both tar- 
gets are big. “Make no mistake 
about Johnson,” confides Labert 
St. Clair in his article NRA from 
the Inside. “He is a big man. He 
probably is the only individual in 


the United States who could give 


the Blue Eagle the start it has ob- 
tained.” 
* * * 

Meanwhile, what of the retailer? 
How has the NRA affected him? 
Broadly, the business pick-up led 
the retailer into the error of push- 
ing higher price ranges after Labor 
Day. But the retail code—reports 
E. B. Weiss, under the heading 
Where the Retail Code Falls 
Short—leaves most retailers “still 
doing business at the old shop in 
just about the same old way.’ 
Some of Mr. Weiss’ findings are 
surprising. 

* * 

In magazine space, a magical 
little contraption that is flameless, 
flintless, wheelless and not electric, 
and yet will light a cigarette, drew 
unto itself 225 cash-with orders 
from a single page of mail-order 
copy. With virtually nothing more 
than advertising, the manufacturers 
of Lektrolite have acquired, since 
June, 10,000 retail outlets. 

* * * 


As do other forms of advertis- 
ing, radio works most effectively 
when its purposes are understood 
by the salesmen. General Foods 
on the air, posts not only its sales- 
men, but also its stockholders and 
its 10,000 employees. Tie-in mate- 
rial is going, besides, to the more 
than 70,000 women enrolled in Gen- 
eral Foods’ ‘cooking school of the 
air, to parent-teacher associations 
and women’s clubs. 

* * 

The job ahead of American 
youth is no sinecure. And youth, 
Grandpa, sees clearly. Thus phi- 
losophizes James M. Mathes, presi- 
dent of J. M. Mathes, Inc.: “Many 
a man in his fifties or thereabouts 
would give his right hand today 
if he had had to take it on the 
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nose in his twenties as the younger 
generation has had to take it for 
four years.” Youth rules. Youth 
moves ahead. Unless we, too, move 
fast, these youngsters will run us 
down. 

* * * 


Company: Plymouth Motor Cor- 
poration; objective: to back local 
salesmen with localized statistics 
on Plymouth sales; method: direct 
mail. Plymouth supplied the cam- 
paign for 11 cents a name; and 
dealers ordered it for approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 names. 


* * * 


A sales letter is just a letter. 
But a sales letter with a man’s 
picture on it is something else 
again. K. A. Redfield, advertising 
manager of the Rockbestos Prod- 
ucts Corporation, has discovered 
that the picture, serving to convert 
a sales letter into a personal call 
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by a salesman, brings in much 

more volume. | 
_ 

Her name is einai: You feed 
her; and food incites her; and she 
starts in with a low whine and 
works herself up to a rending 
moan. Minerva does her stuff in 
A Bell-Pusher’s Memoirs. 

* * * 


Seth Parker, making final plans 
for world’s cruise, backed by more 
than fifty advertisers * * * George 
F. McClelland, formerly of N.B.C. 
announces new national radio 
chain * * * Drug Topics to be- 
come tabloid weekly * * * Titman 
Food Products Corporation an- 
nounces new product, Malt-O-Egg 
* * * A.N.A. holds convention in 
Washington, elects Allyn B. Mc- 
Intire president * * * General 
Johnson endorses advertising be- 
fore 10th District Advertising 
Federation Convention. 
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INK 


“EZ NOWING how well we like to know when ad- 

vertising in our publication is successful, we 
thought you might be interested to know that the 
purchase of an air-condition unit for our office here 
resulted directly from the advertisement in your 
magazine. 

Interesting, too, to us, was the fact that out of 
three advertising companies whose advertisements we 
answered only one replied with literature—AND a 
personal representative. Needless to say, it got the 
job. As a direct result, it also got the job to air- 
condition our publisher’s home. 

As one who has definitely cast his lot with adver- 
tising, may I here express my sincere admiration of 
the excellent work on your advertisements. 

Those of us in small shops must keep our own 
efforts modest, but that does not detract at all 
from our enjoyment of the delightful typography in 
The New Yorker.” 


—if the right product is 
presented with the right 
copy in the right medium. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No 25 WEST 45™ STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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This Dangerous Business of 


Kidding the Public 


Some Human Beings Are Intelligent After All, and Advertising’s 
Patronizing of Them Begins to Irk 


By Kenneth Groesbeck 


Vice-President, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


HE half-baked psycholo- Let's be practical and hard- 
gist who originated the —_— about it, —_ = at the 
° no st advertis 

saying about the fourteen-year- ne Ph gy ig OO. best all 
old intelligence of the average why. Let’s hold no brief in ad- 
person has done our business vance either for honest advertising 


a lot of harm. He omitted to oF the other kind. Let's admit 
there’s a good deal of resentment 


state (if he knew it) that the going around these days. A good 
same person may be eight many straws showing the wind of 
years old in knowledge, and _ public opinion blowing counter to 
fifty-six in shrewdness and dvertising. A good deal of frank 

disbelief. A good many people 


common sense. Talking baby saying “Oh, you didn’t believe that, 
talk to adults—intentionally or did you? That was an advertise- 
through carelessness or igno- ment!” 

rance—is not exactly conducive 
to happy results. 


A good many shrewd and smart 
advertising men deliberately trad- 
. agi ee ing on that incredulous state oj 

“Southern California is not mind by leaning over backward 
Paradise” headlines a recent and writing advertisements begin- 
advertisement of the All-Year here “You may not like this 
Club of that lovely spot. And Just as we thought we had ad- 
it goes on, simply and sanely and yertising so nicely cleaned up, too 
sincerely, to say what California [| ¢t’s examine it. 
has to offer—and what it hasn't. One of the first things we re- 
One man I know read that adver- mark is that, having been educated 
tisement through, and then said “I and everything, our advertising 
wonder why I like that so much. ooks a lot better than it did in 
It certainly sells me! Is it just the medicine man days. It still 
because it’s so sincere?” ; lapses back, however, into his good 

That was one reason, of course. old reliable method with agreeable 
But another, and a still more facility. 
powerful one, was that the adver- Well, no wonder. Advertising al- 
tisement offered him a relief from ways has been and always will be 
a hidden irritation from which he salesmanship. And the simplest and 
was suffering. He had been over- most fundamental characteristic oi 
kidded by advertising. Himself the salesmanship is a lusty, naive en- 
kindliest and least suspicious of thusiasm for what one is selling, 
souls, he was beginning to resent and a belief that it will do any- 
advertising’s exaggerations, over- thing. Next to shouting “mine's 
claims, and especially its new smart best” the second most natural thing 
tricks. He was thus beginning to for a sales mind to do, is to try to 
doubt advertising as a whole. And _ dress his proposition up in some 
his reception of the California lively extraneous interest. 
story was not only as hearty as the You will remember that the Pro- 
advertisement’s sincerity—it was as__ fessor, altruistically sharing with 
strong as the relief from his sim- his beloved public his Piute Indian 
mering resentment. Nerve and Muscle Builder, not in- 
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ILWAUKEE’S three greatest annual 
department store events each set new 
all-time records during the past month! 


A large retail firm with three stores climaxed 
this series of sales on Monday, November 6, 
with the largest day’s business in its history. 
Doors were locked—police were required to 
regulate admission—5,195 employes worked 
at top speed all day long to serve the crowd. 


Sixteen pages were used in The Milwaukee 
Journal for this event and only two in the 
other paper. Believe us, there’s big business 
to be had in Milwaukee and The Journal 
starts it to the shopping counters! 





THE MILWAUKEE ae 
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AIC USN PLY 


SALES TRIPLE! 


MORE BLOW-OUTS FOR ME — 
OFF THOSE TIRES AND PUT ON 
GOLDEN PLY SILVERTOWNS 
RIGHT AWAY - 


Qa had to 
after year, thousands 
sie were being killed or injured 
s threw cars out of con- 
trol, Every single day tragic accounts 
‘of blow-out accidents were appeal 
in the daily newspapers. 


be done! Year 
how: 


m blowouts, owe yourself and your family ¢ 
added protection—because withou' 





would save t 
That would stand up under the terriie 
speeds of today’s high-powered auto- 


same 
tory is working night 
Keep up with the feature Other 
tire. 


sorry 
Goodrich Silvertowns on your cal 
Now 


blow-outs 
When the speedometer reads 40 o = 
and 60—mile after mile . _. the heat 
and je the tire carcass becomes terrific Ww 
rubber and fabric begin 
A blister starts. - 
can't see it nd 
BANG! A low-cut | 


Goodrich Safety Silvertown 


cnr TF Gotan a WITH LIFESAVER 


A typical example of the 1933 Goodrich advertis- 
ing. Bold, dramatic headlines! Simple, graphic 
exciting illustrations! Fast, dons. teanted nos 
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1|GO0DRICH 


SALES JUMP 


A THE beginning of this year, the B. F.Goodrich Rubber 
Company brought out a real engineering improve- 
ment in tire construction. It was a better tire. It was a 
longer-lasting tire. And it was a safer tire—three times 
safer from blow-outs. 

In planning the advertising for this new Goodrich Golden 
Ply Tire, we visualized the Golden Ply message as a front 
page news story—and it has been handled as a telegraph 
press dispatch ever since. 

This dramatic “news event” has been portrayed so 
graphically and so simply that a child could understand it 
ataglance. The Goodrich Golden Ply has been made more 
than a tire. It has been made a vital new factor in the 
safeguarding of human life. 

As a result, people have been given a definite reason for 
specifying a tire by name. They have demanded, not a tire, 
but the Goodrich Golden Ply tire. For the three months of 
July, August and September, sales were more than three 
times greater than for the same period last year. 

It has been a pleasure to have participated in the success 
of Goodrich—a success that has so increased the sale of 
profit-making, first-line tires that, today, 4 out of 5 
Goodrich Tires sold are Goodrich Golden Ply Silvertowns! 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 


New York: Advertising Chicago: 
405 Lexington Avenue 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit: 7430 Second Boulevard. + St. Louis: 812 Olive St. 
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frequently dressed up Bill the Stage 
Driver in Indian headdress and had 
him do a snake dance. If there 
was a Lady in the troupe she natu- 
rally doubled as Chief Long Horn’s 
Squaw, won by him from his my- 
riad rivals solely by the nerve and 
muscle built into him by the Pro- 
fessor’s P. I. N. and M. B. 

As will be seen, we are coming 
perilously close to the formula of 
much modern advertising. You 
will recognize Bill as the take-off, 
or basic theme, of many of our 
most notable campaigns. 

The reader will without difficulty 
supply examples from his own ob- 
servation. Medicinal preparations 
sold on their value as sources of 
personal popularity, soap sold on 
sex appeal, oil burners as reasons 
for successful marriage—these are 
all cases of introducing Bill 
dressed up in war paint to make us 
step up a little closer where the 
Professor can fix us with his glit- 
tering eye. 

Now don’t get the idea that this 
condemns out of hand the use of 
extraneous interest to dress up a 
product’s appeal and net that elu- 
sive butterfly, reader attention. The 
device is perfectly good, it works 
fine, and we all frequently use it, 
self included. 


Honesty Is the 
Password 


What’s all the shouting about, 
then? Shall we bring in Bill, or 
leave him out? 

The answer, actuated solely by 
common sense, is, bring him in if 
he’s honest, leave him out if he 
isn’t. 

This suggestion is made, not in 
the interests of expediency, al- 
though it may not be long before 
we find ourselves checked pretty 
sharply when Bill the Indian is 
just a plain lie. 

Nor is the suggestion made on 
any moral grounds. 

It is offered only on the good 
old business basis of —it really 
pays. 

When extraneous interest is used 
to dress up or speed up an adver- 
tising message, it is effective just 
to the point that it is sincere and 
true, and, fails by just so much as 
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it is manufactured, insincere, or un- 
true. 

It should be remembered that 
the spotlight is on Bill. 

He is the point of interest. He 
gets twice as much attention as 
our sales story. He arouses twice 
as much resentment when he is 
found out. 

When you examine him closely 
and discover that he isn’t an Indian 
at all, but only Bill the Hired 
Man, your disappointment and 
resentment is disproportionatel) 
great. Your anger is in direct 
proportion with the interest Bill 
caused you to work up. 


How Products 
Make Enemies 


There is no better way for a 
product to make implacable ene- 
mies than to call attention to itself 
by means of interesting, emotion- 
creating devices which on closer 
examination prove to be spurious. 

We don’t like to be appealed to 
on emotional grounds, lay our- 
selves wide open as we do on such 
occasions, and then get laughed at 

That’s what the consumer sub- 
consciously believes an advertiser 
is doing who gets attention and in- 
terest by means of an extraneous 
(and usually emotional) appeal 
which second thought, examina- 
tion, or cold common sense brands 
as insincere or untrue. And the 
more an advertisement writer 
laughs up his sleeve at the public, 
the less the man who pays the bills 
laughs when he gets the sales re- 


ort. 

Well, where shall we draw the 
line? Let’s listen to Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Consumer for a moment. 

“Personally, I find myself per- 
fectly ready to believe that bad 
breath will make anybody unpopu- 
lar. I will even stretch my credul- 
ity without undue strain to the 
point of believing that a mouth 
wash may make my breath better. 
It’s a nice clean habit, anyway 
You, Mr. Advertiser, are not de- 
liberately trampling on my common 
sense. You are just asking me to 
give you a little room to play 
around in. If the show is good, I 
allow it, without resentment.” 

(Continued on page 94) 
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1503 
FURNITURE DEALERS 


Cultivate 
This Home Market 


These dealers were included in 
the total of 19,000 local mer- 
chants who last year advertised in 
The Christian Science Monitor. 
Their choice of this international 
daily newspaper, to reach homes 
in their local trading areas, 
should be significant to all who 
market quality merchandise, 
whether nationally or locally. 





A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 





THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami 


Branch Offices: New York. Detroit. Chicago. St. Louis. Kansas City. San Francisco, 


London, Paris, Berlin, Florence 

















Personal Touch Doubles Sales 
Letter Results 


Photograph of Sender Made This Piece Like a Salesman’s Call by Mail 


By K. A. Redfield 


Advertising Manager, 


ARD and fast rules about busi- 

ness correspondence are some- 
thing which ought to have been 
forgotten long ago with many other 
business practices for which the 
only defense is that they are “cus- 
tomary.” In our company, results 
determine our policy and our man- 
agement is broadminded enough to 
approve any practice if the result 
can be shown to justify it. I don’t 
think our business dignity has suf- 
fered much, either. 

This thought is prompted by the 
article in the October 26, issue of 
Printers’ INK on “Company or 
Individual Names as Sales Letter 
Signatures.” Perhaps the experi- 
ences of our company on this sub- 
ject will be of interest. 

We have always secured very 
good results from our 


Rockbestos Products Corporation 


the time necessary to do it in. 

We are now using a little plan 
that looks as though it would work 
out very well from the preliminary 
experiments we have made. We 
recently used a process letter pro- 
duced by the photo-offset method 
and typical of our company’s direct 
mail. In this letter we made a 
direct bid for orders to a list of 
about 8,000 names and secured a 
little over 1% per cent orders 
averaging from $8 to $12 apiece. 
Not bad; it paid for itself and pro- 
vided us with good leads both for 
personal follow-up and _ future 
printed promotion. 

Using this result as a basis, we 
devised a letter built up around the 
idea of a salesman calling on a 
prospect—through the medium of 





direct-mail advertising 
to our industrial mar- 





kets and most of this 


K. A. Redfield 


Salesman by Mail | 





work was done on com- 
pany letterheads and 
signed by an individual 
in order to give it at 
least some personal 
touch. Long ago we 
found out that headline 
letters not only cost us 
less to prepare but pro- 
duced better results. We 
don’t try to fool anyone 
into thinking that we 
are mailing him an in- 
dividual personal! letter. 
When we feel such a 
letter is necessary, we 
type all the letters sepa- 
rately and we frequently 
send out mailings of 
twenty-five to 100 pieces, 
each letter being indi- 
vidually typed. From the 
acknowledgment notes 
we get and the com- 
ments, we believe that 
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ROCKBESTOS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


ASBESTOS ELATED WIRES AND Camas, 
oe 
Mew Haven. comm 


August 14, 1935 


dood sorning Mr. De Bond: 


Ien't * true that the 
cheapest cord for you te use is the one that 
laste the longest with the + FA attention? 


Most te 
some kind Beater cera eord for pam Bey Iagnting 
fixtures. 


Rubber dosen't like heat, light or age 
but it gete all three in Lignt: pendant ser- 
vice, rv example, the average reture 
inside the socket é¢ industrial it fix-- 
cures, at the terminals, is 16807. 


In ay fixtures rubber cord fails 
decause beat from the socket YoY ~y 
== insulation. Bven « new fresh cord dries 
up and toy bard ané bristle, the “ooler — 

failure 


and 
jut suetter sf ins 


iT, this o the -ap insulation 
off the wire, there’ short, « whole line of 
lights goes out and a for the electrician 








this effort is well worth 
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the U. S. Mail, of course. Nothing 
new about this at all as many 
mail-order houses have used this 
very successfully. I’ve never seen 
it done in the industrial field, how- 
ever, and thought we might be 
able to improve on our more im- 
personal type of mailing. Pro- 
duced in two colors and fixed up 
with my photograph and with the 
copy running along just exactly as 
though I were talking to the pros- 
pect, the piece produced nearly 
twice aS many orders per thousand 
and, since the offer was the same, 
with the same average size of 
order, $8 to $12. Naturally the in- 
crease in business more than justi- 
fied the extra color. When these 
were photo-lithographed, the first 
page was left blank and the copy 
was put in by process so that we 
could match a personalized saluta- 
tion to it. We didn’t use any head- 
line, but returns about doubled per 
thousand over the company letter. 

The next letter was almost the 
same as this second letter except 
that to supplement the personalized 
salutation, we used a headline down 
the left-hand margin which in- 


+ 


Has Ballantine Account 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., brewer of ale and beer, has ap- 
pointed Benton & Bowles, Inc., New 
York advertising dgency, to handle its 
advertising, including that of Ballan- 
tine’s Malt Syrup and Exsize. Ballan- 
tine, widely known brewer before Pro- 
hibition, did not re-enter the beer and 
ale business last April when 3.2 beer was 
ae preferring to await complete 
repeal. 


To Direct Hiram Walker 


Advertising 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, 
Ill., American subsidiary of Hiram 
Walker & Sons, Ltd., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Campbell- 
Ewald Gone, Detroit. A plant now 
under construction, when completed, will 
have a capacity of 100,000 gallons a day. 


To Handle Black Flag 


The Black Flag Company, Baltimore, 
manufacturer of black ag Insecticide, 





has appointed Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New 
York, to handle its advertising account. 

Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., Toronto dis- 
tiller, has also appointed Fletcher & Ellis 
- handle its advertising in the United - 
States, 
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creased the number of orders per 
thousand slightly. 

In the next mailing, we shall 
omit the personalized salutation en- 
tirely and simply stick in a regu- 
lar out-and-out headline such as 
we've always used and which we 
always come back to. This will 
keep our returns high and cost us 
less to produce than using the type- 
writer fill-in. 

I don’t see why anybody can’t 
use this same idea with good re- 
sults, particularly when the name 
of the letter writer or his personal- 
ity has previously registered with 
the market. In our case, I have 
been writing letters to our indus- 
trial buyers for about six years so 
at least they are familiar with the 
name simply through repetition. 
We plan to put out a letter once 
every month, although lately prices 
in our field have been in a con- 
stant state of flux and we have 
been necessarily delayed, but we 
will get on the monthly schedule 
just as soon as things calm down 
a little, and I feel sure that this 
will have some effect in keeping 
the returns at a. high point. 


+ 


Lochridge Elected Thompson 
Vice-President 


Willard F. Lochridge has been elected 
a vice-president of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. He has been associated 
with the agency for seven years as an 
account representative in the Chicago 
office. Previous to that he was assis- 
tant advertising and sales manager of the 
Addressograph Company and sales and 
advertising manager of the Bassick 
Alemite Corporation, 





Judd Given Goodyear Adver- 


tising Appointment 
L. E. Judd, director of public rela- 
tions of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, in addition has been 
made director of advertising. C. T. 
Hutchins continues as advertising man- 
ager with his duties unchanged. 


Gebler Joins Stewart-Jordan 


Robert T. Gebler, until recently vice- 
president of the Wales Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, has joined the execu- 
tive staff of the Stewart-Jordan Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. He was 
formerly advertising manager of the In- 
surance Company of North America. 
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RADIO LINAGE 
Retail Radio Shops and National Manufacturers 
(Since Radio advertising first started in Chicago newspapers) 
AMERICAN Paper A Paper B Paper C 
Daily Sunday 





10 mos., 1922 32,074 50,129 4,969 
Year, 1923 146,401 145,628 28,635 
Year, 1924 405,942 357,980 142,735 
Year, 1925 481,574 456,754 119,581 
Year, 1926 532, 106 454,999 80,693 
Year, 1927 659, 284 79,868 
Year, 1928 992,679 47,529 bs mericat 
Year, 1929 1,369,366 78,934 188,913 > 2 
Year, 1930 651,133 525,23 90,697 240,515 ; Chice 
Year, 1931 459,305 358,114 12,453 229,921 ; a 
Year, 1932 115,573 81.919 58,061 5,70gase, U 


Total 5,845,437 4,954,095 717,410 570M Every 3 








Paper D 
Daily Sunday 
10 mos., 1922 9,890 3,693 
Year, 1923 6,021 383 
Year, 1924 68,343 
Year, 1925 100,719 
Year, 1926 102,272 
149,776 
216,877 
349,300 
172,764 
102,971 . 
70,739 20 27,02 
1,349,672 2,885,611 1,133,978 2,171,69 











Now in its THIRTEENTH YEAR 








National Representat 
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great new industry came to Chicago— 
let's see what happened 


\ Way back in 1922, not long after 
‘gle national excitement over the 
oadcast of the Harding election, 
hew industry came to Chicago. 
Radio! Greatest modern inven- 
bn, greatest scientific thrill of the 
tury! 
The Chicago American took up 
enew idea, promoted it, intro- 
iced Chicago’s first radio depart- 
ent—program announcements, 
dio hook-ups, radio news. Radio 
vertising began. 
* * * * 


Look now at the record of Il 
ars—in the accompanying table! 
Every year since 1922 the Chicago 
merican led all daily newspapers 

Chicago in radio advertising 
hage, usually by a wide margin! 
Every year, except one, the Chi- 
go American led all Chicago daily 
d Sunday newspapers combined 
radio advertising linage! 

lainly, by the record, the Amer- 
bn shouldered and carried the 


major responsibility for the great 
modern development of radio in 
Chicago. 

This outstanding record proves 
two things: (1) The Chicago Amer- 
ican is modern, alert to new ideas; 
(2) Chicago American readers are 
modern, quick to respond to new 
ideas whether they be in radios, 
fashions, home furnishings, auto- 
mobiles, amusements. 

Not only more responsive, the 
American market is the largest 
reached by any evening newspaper 
in Chicago—over 425,000 families 
that will spend more than $530,- 
000,000 for merchandise during the 
next 12 months. 

* * * * 

The problem of most manufac- 
turers in selling style, newness, 
quality, is that of the radio indus- 
try—to sell maximum volume in 
every income level. 

Theradio industry has succeeded. 
It concentrated its greatest effort 
in the Chicago American. 


HICAGO AMERICAN 


2,171,697 


a good newspaper 
RCULATION LEADERSHIP in Chicago’s evening field 


Iney E. Boone Organization 


YEAR 


resen tal 











Business News Notes 
By Roy Dickinson 


Washington, D. C. 

HEN Secretary Wallace on 

November 11 talked to eight 
thousand corn and hog farmers in 
the center of the “sore” belt, he in- 
sisted that the Government would 
continue its effort to raise prices 
of what the farmers live by. Con- 
trolled inflation which takes hold 
of the grass roots is what he 
means. Loans at 45 cents the 
bushel on corn, hogs at $3.50 on 
the farm, a corn-hog program 
that will start $350,000,000 benefit 
checks flowing into the belt of dis- 
content by January 1, more inti- 
mations of an eventual commodity 
dollar were mentioned in a scrappy 
speech. Ideas presented by gov- 
ernors which jerk up prices under 
compulsory control destroy democ- 
racy, said Wallace. ‘ 

The 240,000,000 population in the 
twenty-one Pan- American nations 
may show the older nations of 
Europe what real co-operation can 
accomplish in business and better 
relations, Secretary Hull told ship 
news reporters just before he 
sailed for the Montevideo Confer- 
ence. Reciprocal commercial agree- 
ments with our Southern neighbors 
will probably open big new markets 
for advertised merchandise. 

* * 7” 


The trade relations which have 
been talked about by Litvinoff in 
Washington bulk big. In 1930 
Russia bought $114,000,000. By 
1932 purchases dropped to a mere 
$12,640,891 and the Russian envoy 
says the drop came mostly from 
lack of official relations. While 
M. Litvinoff talks in Washington 
a delegation of Polish clothing 
manufacturers are selling men’s 
clothes to the Soviet. Much dis- 
cussion as to granting of credit, 
also rumors of much gold to pay 
for American goods, enlivened last 
week in Washington. 

x * * 

Mussolini goes the R.F.C. sev- 
eral miles further by putting the 
Government into management of 


industrial concerns. The big Italian 
electrical company, gigantic in its 
capital structure, was about to col- 
lapse. Il Duce split it into three 
parts and sold bonds guaranteed by 
the Government. To increase use 
of products made by the reorgan 
ized company, Mussolini, it is said, 
will increase advertising. 


On the same sethinns with 
Frances Perkins in Atlantic City, 
Armistice Day, Dr. Will Durant, 
philosopher, said: “Our vast do- 
mestic market, with higher pur- 
chasing power will again set in 
motion the beneficent circle of in- 
creasing wants, purchases, employ- 
ment, wages and prosperity.” 

* * * 

Sir George Paish, Durant and 
economists from Sweden to Uru- 
guay all agree that more con- 
suming power is the world essen- 
tial. Advertising creates the wants 
which lead to more purchases. It 
is booming in. England now. Per- 
haps its world-wide power to move 
goods will be recognized soon by 
all governments, including Profes- 
sor Ezekiel at Washington. 

*_ * * 

There is a rumor about Wash- 
ington that the buying of gold 
in world marxets, setting a new 
value upon the dollar every day in 
terms of gold, is largely designed 
to kill off the “gold fetish.” Ac- 
cording to the theory of a com- 
modity dollar, constant cheapening 
of the dollar in terms of gold 
should have the effect of a cor- 
responding cheapening in terms of 
goods—that is, a rise in prices. 
But, though the dollar has declined 
in relation to gold and foreign cur- 
rencies, there has been no propor- 
tionate rise in domestic prices. 

If it is the object of the Ad- 
ministration to disprove several 
theories about gold, what will the 
next step be? 

Correspondents hold sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether 
those trying the new tricks know 
what it is all about themselves. 
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Tough Times, Young Man, But 
Listen Here! 


Six Million Rulers Have Cut Their Eye Teeth Early and Can’t Be Wrong 


By James M. Mathes 


President, J. M. Mathes, Incorporated 


sR 1GeT in these pages,” the 
editor of Printers’ INK 
wisely told Robert F. Allen, the 
ideas of the younger generation 
may be read by those who are 
running the world today.* Adver- 
tising should be and is peren- 
nially youthful, for it is keyed to 
today, and it is pitched by youth 
itself to the note which finds great- 
est responsiveness in youth itself. 

But youth, seemingly, is a young 
Samson, unaware of its strength. 
Otherwise, Robert Allen would not 
ask: “Where are we to turn for a 
medium of expression? As men 
who live in the present with faces 
ahead, can you tell us where we 
can be read?” 

Youth is at the wheel today, as it 
always has been. True, the power 
comes from a gasoline that is full 
of years—a distillate as mellowed 
and aged as civilization. But the 
hand of youth guides the wheel 
and his foot is on the accelerator. 

Our 6,000,000 rulers, arrived at 
the ages of twenty-three or twenty- 
four, are all that keep the country 
moving in new ways, with new 
aspirations. It is because our Presi- 
dent is young in heart that he 
understands the needs of the times. 
It is his characteristic that he 
doesn’t know it all, but he is will- 
ing to try. Youth is like that, for 
the less the presumption of all- 
wisdom, the more a man may sym- 
pathetically understand. 

To paraphrase a famous French 
war statesman, “Youth knows noth- 
ing, nothing—understands every- 
thing. Age knows everything, 
everything—understands nothing.” 
And that is why some older heads 
are perplexed today; they know 
so much that they cannot under- 


stand the implications of the New. 


_* “Talking to {he §,000,000 Rulers,” 
PRINTERS’ > tw, 26, page 1 
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Deal. But youth is getting the 
drift of things. Unbound by 
tradition, youth will see the way. 
And when the old car starts chug- 
chugging merrily again, youth will 
be sitting there at the wheel steer- 
ing us along the new way. 

It takes, perhaps, an older view- 
point to envy youth its present 
predicament. It is difficult to find 
a blessing in falling heir to an 
economic system, creaking in every 
joint. But many a man in his 
fifties, or thereabouts, would give 
his right hand today, if he had had 
to take it on the nose in his twen- 
ties as the younger generation has 
had to take it for four years. Men 
who have “dished it up” all their 
lives, as the saying goes, are find- 
ing it mighty, hard to “take it.” 
Experience costs time as well as 
money, and attachment for both 
increases with age. Young men in 
all walks of life are getting experi- 
ence-plus in these tough times. If 
they can lick a disjointed world, 
what will they have to fear later! 

Money doesn’t—or shouldn’t— 
mean much to the youngster with 
his years ahead of him. And he 
shouldn’t begrudge the time it is 
now costing him to get the most 
enlightening experience of several 
generations. 


A New Generation 
Means a New Market 


The advertiser, I believe, should 
think of this. Just as the toughest 
hickory comes from hill-top trees, 
bent and tried by every wind that 
blows, so the young men and young 
women of today will grow into 
citizens of notable fiber. When we 
get squared away for the next 
broad business advance, there'll be 
a tremendous market created for 
and by the new generation. 

Youth has always created, not 
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only new markets, but new indns- 
tries. “Youth will be served,” the 
old saw went. Youth is not only 
served, it gives crders. It kiows 
what it wants and it gets it. There 
is abundant proof of that all 
around us. 

Do you remember when young 





James M. Mathes 


radio amateurs—boys and girls— 
sat up half the night tinkering 
with their crystal sets? Not gilded 
youths of special advantages, but 
everyday youngsters in middle- 
class and even poor homes. They 
led the way for radio broadcast- 
ing. If it hadn’t been for this 
young army of enthusiastic experi- 
menters, it would have taken many 
years to develop radio in the home, 
and commercial programs. Per- 
haps we would still have merely 
radio as it was used in the war, 
for point-to-point communication. 

When Station KDKA put its 
first experimental broadcast on the 
air, except for a few technical men 
who were following developments 
and perhaps an occasional grown- 
up “boy,” it thrilled the ears of an 
audience largely in its teens. It 
was not till later that parents were 
beguiled to listen in and take an 
interest in the new toy—a toy 


which was to bring millions in 
revenue to thousands of concerns, 
with all the demands for material 
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and labor which that involves 

Youth did that. There’s the 
automobile industry, too, with its 
beginning still green in the mem 
ory of older people. Both within 
and without the motor industry, 
youth has left its impress—and 
still holds sway. It was the young 
man’s and the young woman’s in 
terest in horseless carriages earl) 
in this century—their receptiveness 
and eagerness for new ideas and 
new products—which made the 
automobile a utility, rather than a 
curiosity. Early in the game the 
young men who were guiding th« 
industry recognized youth in the 
home as a factor in the coming 
and the existing market. They an- 
swered inquiries from “kids” and 
mailed catalogs and descriptiv« 
literature to all who asked for 
them. This childish interest con 
verted parental standoffishness into 
the mild curiosity which was the 
opening wedge for many a sale. 

My own family, I remember, 
bought its first car in 1903, a trans- 
action in which I had no dominant 
interest. But, when the second car 
was purchased, in 1908, I selected 
that car, after thorough research 
through a pile of catalogs, and 
serious conferences—heated argu- 
ments, even—with friends of my 
own age. 

Young men who went into the 
motor industry in their twenties 
have made the history of the busi- 
ness. There were the Fisher 
brothers, Alfred Sloan, John 
Willys, Roy Chapin, Walter Chry- 
sler and dozens of others. It takes 
youthful enthusiasm to do such a 
darn-fool thing. Walter Chrysler 
put every nickel he had in the bank 
into the purchase of his first auto- 
mobile. He was then in the rail 
road business, and the drain on his 
finances probably meant pinching 
at home, but it turned out to be one 
of the best investments he ever 
made. Chrysler took that car down 
and put it together again many 
times. It fascinated him and it 
drew him irresistibly into the 
motor industry, to his own and th« 
country’s ultimate gain. 

And what would aviation be 
without the young men who have 
developed it, and are continuing to 
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Advertisers who want the .*TRUTH about 
Chicago’s newspaper circulation will be inter- 
ested in the first authenticated home coverage 
survey ever made in Chicago. It’s an impartial 
presentation of cold facts . . . facts you must 
have if you are to know what newspaper gives 
you the greatest REAL HOME COVERAGE 
in Chicago. 


Fourteen districts in the survey have been com- 

pleted and the results published. There’s a 

copy waiting for you with the Advertising 
Director of 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


*The Chicago Daily News GOES INTO and 
STAYS IN more homes in Chicago and 
suburbs than any other daily newspaper. 
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develop it? Boys who used to be 
found only around circus tents in 
groups thoroughly mixed as to the 
parts of town they hailed from, 
now haunt the landing fields and 
build experimental models and sail 
aloft in gliders. We don’t need to 
worry about the future of avia- 
tion. It is a young man’s game, 
and they are all deeply interested. 

The cue to manufacturers and 
advertisers is obvious. If you have 
anything that breaks with the past, 
put it up to the youngsters of 
America. If you can sell them, 
they will make your market for 
you. And you won't have to wait 
for them to grow up. They'll sell 
the higher-ups in the home circle 
for you. 

Sports are perhaps as striking an 
example as anything of the sway 
of youth, What a whale of a 
growth youth has _ stimulated! 
Country clubs were once rich and 
snobbish, now they are down 
everybody’s alley. All sports are 
controlled by those who are still 
a score of years from their first 
twinge of arthritis or neuritis. 
There is an opportunity in this that 
youth may be missing, an oppor- 
tunity to follow along with the 
development of sports equipment 
and its sale. 

In fashions the young idea sits 
enthroned as never before. Youth 
sets the fashions in men’s wear 
today as in women’s wear. There 
is not a manufacturer who doesn’t 
know what the collegians want and 
wear. Not only to satisfy them, 
but to cater to the old ideas that 
follow after. Perhaps it’s a com- 
pliment to the 6,000,000 rulers that 
men and women want to look 
young in this day and age. Taking 
this youth-inspired and in many 
cases youth-developed fashion busi- 
ness by and large today, it adds up 
to a surprising total of dollars- 


+ 
Irvin with Mayers Agency 


Roy Irvin has been avpointed account 
executive of The Mayers Company, Inc., 
Los Angeles advertising agency. He was 
recently in charge of sales for the Ad- 
craft Press and prior to that was in 
charge of preparation of retail and con- 
sumer direct advertising and educational 
work for the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange of Los Angeles. 
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and-cents business. In response to 
this fresh note in wearitg apparel, 
the styling-up move , as we 
all know, has spread to all man- 
ner of products for the parlor, bed- 
room and bath—as well as the of- 
fice. 

The influence of those who are 
ripe in ideas rather than in years 
has always been dominant in ad- 
vertising. Young, live advertising 
agents have always gotten ahead. 
Their imprint is upon the crait 
everywhere. We still believe that 
the judgment of old heads is bet- 
ter; but we are willing to stand 
for the young man’s mistake and 
let him go ahead and do the im- 
possible things. There was a time, 
I remember, when sugar and what 
we used to call “bedsteads,” and 
numerous other staples couldn’t be 
advertised. But young men did it. 
Automobiles and radios have led 
us into greater advertising efforts 
than our grandfathers could ever 
have dreamed of—and why? Be- 
cause young men have dominated 
those industries. 

Youth has nothing to fear to- 
day. Youth has the priceless in- 
gredients of surging force of char- 
acter and native originality. If you 
want something done that can’t be 
done, go out and get someone in- 
nocent of hide-binding experience 
to do it. 

If a young man could be induced 
to go back to such an ancient work 
as Alexander Smith’s “Dream- 
thorp” for inspiration, I think he 
might profit in spirit through a 
reading of “On the Importance of 
a Man to Himself.” He would 
come across this passage: 

“The world is used easily, if one 
can only hit on the proper method ; 
and force of character, originality, 
of whatever kind, is always certain 
to make its mark. It is a diamond, 
and the world is its pane of glass.” 


+ 
Heads G-E Refrigerator Sales 


A. M. Sweeney has been apoointed 
sales manager of the electric refrigera 
tion department of the General Electric 
Company, according to P.B. Zimmerman, 
manager of the department. Norman B 
Ronning has been named to succeed Mr. 
Sweeney as manager of the production 
and distribution division of the depart- 
ment. 
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NRA from the Inside 


By Labert St. Clair 


I USED to be a corporal on the NRA headquarters statf of 
General Hugh S. Johnson in Washington. 

For several weeks last summer, during the most tempestuous 
part of the code construction period, I was in charge of the 


newspaper and publications publicity division. 


It was a pinch- 


hitting job, wished on me overnight by Secretary Roper, and I 
retired when Charles Michelson, the present publicity director, 
returned from the London economic conference. 

Although my length of service was short, the days were 
long—we often worked from sixteen to eighteen hours a day, 


seven days a week—and the pace 
was hot. Seeing the machine go 
around from the inside and work- 
ing intimately with General John- 
son sold me thoroughly on both the 
NRA movement and him. 

Make no mistake about Johnson. 
He is a big man. He probably is 
the only individual in the United 
States who could have given the 
Blue Eagle the start it has ob- 
tained. He is thoroughly con- 
vinced that through the NRA 
program lies the way out for in- 
dustrial United States and he is 
striving earnestly and conscien- 
tiously to make the plan a success. 

Few persons who have not 
worked with him realize what a 
tremendous job he has done. Un- 
fortunately, many persons recall 
only the little things he has done 
and said which sometimes have 
put him in an unfavorable light. 
Appreciation of him will grow. 
And he will stay on the job until 
he and President Roosevelt, who 
believes firmly in him, think the 
fundamentals of the NRA move- 
ment have been securely estab- 
lished. There may be detailed 
changes in NRA plans, but there 
will be no general desertion of its 
principles. 

The lack of appreciation by the 
general public of what the NRA 
has accomplished to date amazes 
me. Few appear to realize that it 
has put millions of men and wo- 
men—probably between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000—back to work, abol- 
ished child labor and wiped out 
many indefensible working condi- 


a 


tions and raised wages on a broad 
front. 

Instead of recognizing and ap- 
plauding these revolutionary 
changes which legislators, social 
workers and others tried futilely 
for decades to effect, the average 
man seems inclined to pass the 
NRA with the question: “Will it 
succeed ?” 

Great Jehoshaphat, what do they 
mean! 

The NRA movement has justi- 
fied itself if it never accomplishes 
another thing. 

Perhaps an analogy exists be- 
tween carrying out the NRA pro- 
gram and that of building a com- 
mercial highway through an indus- 
trial territory which has fallen 
into a jungle state. 

None will deny that the business 
state approximated: that of a wil- 
derness when the NRA came into 
existence. The old commercial 
highway to prosperity had bogged 
down in many places and was clut- 
tered with discarded practices and 
changed conditions in others to such 
an extent that traffic was at a stand- 
still. The few weak attempts to 
patch the highway had failed and 
no one had any broad, definite plan 
for getting things moving. 

Then along came the NRA plan- 
ners and suggested that no further 
attempts be made to do repair 
work. Rather build a new high- 
way along entirely different lines 
than those of the old to meet new 
conditions. They hoped, they said, 
that they could build it through to 
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The 
Inevitable 
Swing 


During periods of business bewilder- 
ment, men have always been tempted 
into the by-ways of selling. 


Despite costly lessons, the search goes 
on for some short-cut . . . some trick 
of discount or allowance that may 
stem the tide . . . some medium that 
may miraculously pay, although it 
never did in the past. ; 


One of the surest signs of the return 
to sound business is the inevitable 
swing back to the newspapers which 
built so many scores of successful 
businesses . . . and which in the long 
run, kept them successful. 





most INFLUENTIAL evening paper 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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the foot of the rainbow, or wher- 
ever it is that complete prosperity 
and fair dealing for all lies. But, 
failing in this, they pointed out, 
they at least would help relieve 
distress along the line so far as 
they went. Every foot of solid 
highway built would enable some- 
one to get out of the bog. 

And so the trail blazers, with 
General Johnson leading, started 
courageously ahead, with the bless- 
ings of the President. Wisely he 
said in the beginning that the task 
upon which they were entering was 
unparalleled, and it might be that 
they would make mistakes. He 
was not sure, nor was anyone else, 
that the whole trail ever would be 
completed, nor that part which was 
built would be perfect. But he, 
Johnson and everyone connected 
with the construction work said 
they would do their best and, if 
they made mistakes, try to rectify 
them. 

What they asked in particular— 
and this is important—was that 
everyone lend a hand in making 
the job a success. 

It was natural that General 
Johnson would be the target for 
fierce attacks. He expected them. 
His statement, at the beginning of 
the NRA drive, that soon the air 
would be full of dead cats was 
prophetic. He knew that in taking 
steps for the common good he 
would tread on the tender toes of 
many gentlemen who for years had 
ruled goodly sections of the old 
trail and had no desire for an im- 
proved highway for common use. 


The Fate of the 
Peacemaker 


Most of all, he realized that 
when he essayed the role of peace- 
maker between capital and labor, 
who were sure to fight for pos- 
session of the center of the road, 
he would suffer the customary fate 
of the peacemaker. He is promised 
inheritance of the earth, but in 
this life he usually has his face 
ground into it. 

Not the least of Johnson’s trou- 
bles came when he tried to obtain 
good men to assist him. In this, 
as in any public job, the volunteer 
advisers were many, but the ef- 
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ficient workers were few. None 
except Johnson ever will know the 
struggle he has had to obtain good 
men as assistants. By and large 
he has done well. While he did 
not invariably obtain outstanding 
ability, he at least got loyal work- 
ers. They have done their best, 
ae at great personal sacri- 
ce. 


Johnson and 
His Critics 

If Johnson had had more big 
men, his load would have been 
lightened and the personal criti- 
cisms of him would have been 
fewer. But he never has sought 
refuge in this excuse. He has 
taken the brickbats as they have 
come and, being human has thrown 
a few back. The small number he 
has returned has been a surprise to 
me, and, I am sure, to everyone 
who is familiar with the terrific, 
unfair attacks upon him. 

One frequent criticism of the 
NRA administration has been that 
it has not functioned smoothly. 
That it has been slow. That codes 
have been delayed. That letters 
have not been answered, etc. 

All right. There is merit in 
some of these charges. Of course 
it has not operated as smoothly as 
a machine which has been set up 
under ideal circumstances after 
thorough secret tests. NRA had 
no chance to test its machinery in 
advance. Headquarters were or- 
ganized like any other great army 
camp, almost overnight, and the 
bullets were flying thickly when it 
was pitched. Probably letters were 
not answered promptly, but how 
on earth could such a volume of 
mail as came to headquarters be 
answered immediately? In two 
days my office once had 120,000 let- 
ters and telegrams dumped into it, 
and you can bet your life it was 
some time before answers were 
gotten out! Acknowledging them 
in itself would be a task, but trying 
to set the writers straight on as 
complicated a thing as the NRA 
program with all of its ramifica- 
tions was a greater one. 

As to delays in getting codes 
through, the writers of the codes 
themselves often have been largely 
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to blame for that situation. The 
cause in most cases was human 
selfishness. Initially, every code 
must contain certain mandatory 
provisions. They are inescapable, 
and any ten-year-old boy who will 
take the time to read the regula- 
tions for writing a code will under- 
stand that such is the case and will 
be governed accordingly. 

Yet time after time representa- 
tives of industries—including law- 
yers and great executives—have 
sought to evade these mandatory 
provisions. Of course delays fol- 
lowed and the NRA administration 
has been cussed for them. 

The codes which have gone 
through quickest have been those 
whose writers met all of the man- 
datory conditions without quibble 
and did not throw code preparation 
work they should have done upon 
the shoulders of the administra- 
tion staff. 

I recall a typical example. One 
evening the president of a great 
industry came into my office swear- 
ing volubly. He slumped into a 
chair and vowed by the eternal that 
he had wasted ten days around the 
NRA trying to get action on his 
code and that he was going home 
convinced that the whole place was 
inefficient. I asked him if he would 
tell me his story and then give the 
administration just fifteen minutes 
more of his time. He agreed. In 
less than ten minutes I learned 
that his trouble was that his in- 
dustry had failed to insert a man- 
datory labor clause in his code. The 
delay for which he abused the 
NRA was his own fault. Over 
the week-end he met the labor re- 
quirement and on Monday his code 
was on its way. 


By No Means a 
Pipe Dream 


Now, to return to the trail blaz- 
ing analogy. I believe much of 
the trail out of the industrial 
jungle has been completed. The 
hardest part of the pioneering is 
past. By that I mean that of mak- 
ing industry realize that it must 
conform to the Act. Here and 


there are those that still think . 


NRA is just a foolish pipe dream 
of some professor and that it will 
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be held unconstitutional or be for- 
gotten. They are just as wrong as 
they can be. The fundamentals 
of the NRA are rooted into our 
industrial life. The main part of 
the trail which has been completed 
will be used for many years to 
come. It will not be deserted, torn 
up or changed matérially. 


Laid on a 
Solid Base 


There will be some changes, of 
course. No one, least of all either 
the President or General Johnson, 
would contend that the NRA trail 
is perfect in every way. Grades 
may be too high, cuts may be too 
low, tolls may be unfair—a thou- 
sand minor things may be wrong. 
Proved so, they will be corrected. 
But this trail is set in a solid base. 
It is composed of regulations 
against unfair trade practices, labor 
conditions, wages and a thousand 
other sink-holes which contributed 
to making the old trail impassable. 
That base will remain. 

Nobody knows better than the 
big industrial leaders of this coun- 
try that similar sink-holes never 
again will be permitted to impede 
the progress of the nation. Men 
like Gerard Swope, Walter C. 
Teagle and Louis Kirstein, who 
have been on the firing line in 
Washington for months, realize this 
truth and they are striving to make 
all industry realize .it that com- 
plete recovery may be hastened. 

Unfortunately, there is no gen- 
eral realization of how far or 
strongly the NRA trail has been 
built to date. Sitting supinely 
along the sidelines watching the 
workers struggle on against great 
odds are numerous gentlemen who 
assume an air of grave doubt and 
superior wisdom, and ask: “Do you 
think you'll ever get ’er done?” 

Just what they mean by that is 
not clear. The chances are they 
could not explain the meanmg 
themselves. What they probably 
mean is: “Gosh, I hope these fel- 
lows don’t go any further into the 
jungle and that the road they al- 
ready have built sinks.” 

Well, I suppose it is a mistake 
to get all “het up” about them, but 
how infinitely more patriotic it 
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would be for them to take off their 
coats and help a little. 

Personally, I think the trail is 
going to be finished. Where is it 
going? General Johnson answered 
that recently when he explained 
the purpose of the NRA as some- 
thing which would bring about 
“co-operation between industry, 
labor and Government as one great 
team to preserve the economic 
health of the nation.” To help ac- 
complish this both industry and 
labor have been permitted by law 
to organize and act as great teams 
in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment in righting conditions. 

The recent suggestion made by 
Gerard Swope that the administra- 
tion of the NRA be turned over to 
business has been vigorously at- 
tacked, but don’t forget that he 
first made it and when. Swope 
has been very close to this situa- 
tion and he knows which way the 
wind is blowing. He is fully aware 
that business is going to have to 
take this work over sooner or later, 
in conjunction with labor, and that 
the quicker it begins to prepare 
itself the better. 

A great many hard-shelled in- 
dustrialists who still are muttering 
about what “should have been done 
in 1929” are going to be severely 
shocked by the new order of 
things. Most of them still are sit- 
ting around fervently hoping and 
often believing that a return soon 
must be made to the glorious con- 
servatism of the William McKin- 
ley era. It is sad but true that 
“them days are gone forever,” and 
they’d better get the Swope view- 
point if they want to march in the 
parade. Otherwise, it would be 
well for them to reserve soft seats 
in a bay window overlooking the 
avenue so they can cuss out their 
declining years in comfort. 

Likewise, I believe that labor is 


+ 
Join Savage Company 


Drew N. Martin and George H. Hobart, 
Jr., have joined the J. B. Savage Com- 


pany, Cleveland, producer of direct mail. 
They were formerly with the Corday & 
Gross Company and will direct a new 
sales promotion service which Savage has 
started. Mr. Martin will have charge of 
client contact. Mr. Hobart will direct 
the field service promotion men. 
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going to be made to toe the mark. 
By that I mean that it will be 
given all the privileges that the 
NRA allows, but no more. After 
all, there has been a great deal of 
excitement about the labor situa- 
tion which I think is unwarranted. 
The NRA, it is true, permits labor 
to organize and bargain collectively 
and prohibits any employer from 
refusing his workers this right. 
That is as far as the Act goes. 
From the screams which have 
emanated from some quarters one 
would think the Government has 
been turned over to the workers. 
This is hardly the case. 

Of course, labor organizers have 
made the most of this situation. 
And what else was to be expected? 
Organizing groups is their job. 
They want to organize all of the 
workers of the country. The 
chances are they won’t be able to 
do anything like that. But if this 
should happen, labor conditions 
would be no worse than they are 
in England, for instance, and just 
now England is more prosperous 
than the United States. 

As to “cracking down” on labor, 
the administration will do that 
readily if labor promises to get 
out of hand, I am convinced. Right 
now, behind closed doors, Senator 
Wagner as head of the arbitration 
board, is doing a wonderful job of 
strike settling. And he is not 
hesitating to “crack down” on 
either capital or labor. He is try- 
ing, just as he has tried, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, for more than 
twenty years, to get a square deal 
for all. 

The wise industrialist who fears 
the effect of the NRA on labor 
would do well to deal with his men 
on a fair, friendly and frank basis. 
Few radical labor leaders can 
make much advance against a situ- 
ation of this kind. 


a 
Appointed by French Firm 


The French firm known as Etablisse- 
ments Viollette, through its director and 
general manager, Roger Grillon, 
whose headquarters are in this country, 
has appointed J. G. Moritz, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising in this 
country. Distribution for Cristal-Vouv- 
ray Champagnes and other wines is 
planned. 
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INDIANAPOLIS . . . THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 


For eleven years, The Indianapolis News, in cooperation with the 
fire prevention division of the city fire department, has successfully 
promoted an annual City Beautification Contest. Each year has 
seen greater interest—a greater stimulation of the beautification of 
residential, commercial and industrial premises, and the elimina- 
tion of fire hazards. 


Though this annual contest begins May first, year ‘round interest 
in home beautification is maintained through the Home and 
Agriculture page in the Saturday issues of The News. 


Manufacturers and merchandisers of home and garden products 
and equipment will find Indianapolis a profitable market... a 
market thoroughly covered, and profitably and economically sold 
by The Indianapolis News. 


us 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave 








[es a new product which 
the Procter & Gamble Company 
is advertising as a “soapless” dis- 
covery, is being introduced in a 
number of markets. Copy makes it 
clear that the new product will be 
pushed as a competitor of soaps, 
flakes, chips, powders and water 
softeners. It makes much of the 
fact that “with Dreft, soap-shrink- 
ing, soap-fading and soap-streaking 
are impossible.” 

Another new P & G advertising 
activity is the introduction of the 
Gibsons as an advertising family. 
All have gone to work in the in- 
terest of Ivory Soap. There are 
Mr. and. Mrs. Gibson, daughter 


+ 


Dreft, New P & G Product 


Sally, who is continually experi- 
menting with beauty lotions; 
brother Bobby; Jerry, the baby; 
Nurse Tibbett; Julia the maid and 
her boy friend, Officer Clancy. 
Incidents in the daily life of all 
of them are being reported in a 
continuous series which is appear- 
ing in rotogravure space in more 
than forty cities, with black-and- 
white in a few instances. The 
many characters afford P & G op- 


“portunities to discuss varied uses 


of Ivory Soap, for the complexion, 
for the bath, for laundering, and for 
the kitchen, and to do so indi- 
vidually within the scope of one 
advertising insertion. 


+ 


Awaits Government’s Liquor 
Policy 


RANDS of rye whiskies and 
Bourbons, widely known before 
Prohibition, will again be adver- 
tised by the Frankfort Distilleries, 
Inc., Louisville. Initial steps for 
resumption of advertising have 
been taken but nothing will be 
done, it is announced, until the 
policy of the Government toward 
the advertising of spirits is defi- 
nitely made known. 
The company has a daily ca- 


— 
J. P. Cleveland Advanced 


Jay P. Cleveland, formerly assistant 
advertising manager, is now advertising 
manager of Universal Model Airplane 
News, New York, succeeding James W. 
LeBaron. Miss Rose Bolsen is now 
assistant advertising manager. 


Names Keelor & Stites 


The Eclipse Machinery Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Gold Seal yeast developer, has 
appointed The Keelor & Stites Company, 
advertising agency of that city, as ad- 
vertising counsel. 








Cigar Account to Weiler 

George Zifferblatt & Company, Phila- 
delphia, have appointed the Sidney H. 
Weiler Advertising Agency, of that city, 
to handle the advertising of Greystone 


Cigars. Newspapers are being used. 


pacity of 30,000 gallons. Its brands 
include Four Roses, Paul Jones, 
Broad Ripple, Duffey’s Malt, Old 
Oscar Pepper, Old Baker and 
Meadville Rye. 

It is also understood that the 
company proposes to protect its 
products through the use of a 
“sealed-for-safety” tamper-proof 
patented bottle carton, from which 
the bottle cannot be removed with- 
out destruction of the carton. 


+ 


Represented by Armitage 
Clayton P. Armitage, formerly assis- 
tant advertising manager of the Buick 
Motor Company, has been appointed to 
represent Hunting & Fishing and the 
— Sportsman in Michigan and 
io. 





Rabbits and Cereals 


Pan-Readyrabbit is a new product 
which is being marketed by The Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company, Cincinnati. 
The rabbits, bred in Ohio, are raised on 
a diet of cereals. 


Appoints Redfield-Coupe 
The Belmont Packing & Rubber Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has appointed Red- 
field-Coupe, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to handle its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Seth Parker Launches World 


Cruise 


National Advertisers to Accompany Him on His Devious Course 
to Many Lands 


By B. A. Grimes 


GHIPS as broadcasting studios 
VU promise to be an outstanding 
feature through the fall and win- 
ter and, with the help of Seth 
Parker, through 1934. The Rup- 
pert, already under way on its voy- 
age to the South Pole, will be the 
broadcasting base of Admiral 
Byrd. The second floating studio 
for a long series of broadcasts will 
be the Seth Parker, when it hoists 
anchor and sets it sails to the 
breeze early in December for a trip 
around the world. 

Seth, in the person of his crea- 
tor, Phillips Lord, on December 3 
will broadcast his last “Sunday 
Evening at Seth Parker’s,” which 
has been a sustaining feature for 
more than five years. On that date, 
the sage of Jonesport, Me., will 
take leave of his townspeople to 
fulfil a boyhood ambition of his 
to make a trip around the world 
in a sailing vessel. 

Lord, through his creation of 
“Uncle Abe and David,” “The 
Stebbins Boys” and the “Country 
Doctor” — sponsored programs — 
will, with his cruise, play a more 
important part than ever in na- 
tional advertising. He will be heard 
both in person and in character in 
a series of broadcasts over fiity- 
nine stations, sponsored by The 
Frigidaire Corporation. His travels 
will be made the subject of news- 
paper, business-paper and maga- 
zine copy by a number of adver- 
tisers in widely diversified fields. 
Already more than fifty adver- 
tisers have been given permission 
to tie up to his cruise. 

It is emphatically stated that no 
financial consideration enters into 
the arrangements with these ad- 
vertisers. They are doing nothing 
more than contributing their prod- 
ucts for use on the trip. In return 


they have the privilege of adver-- 


tising that their products are being 





so used; they can use the photo- 
graphs and names of Seth and his 
radio family, and they will be fur- 
nished with photographs taken on 
the expedition itself. 

Lord has decided on this policy, 
first, because he does not wish to 
be hampered by obligations and 
their restrictions. Second, he feels 
that the publicity which will be 
extended to him will have value to 
himself as well as to the advertis- 
ers who are co-operating with him. 

The cruise starts from Portand, 
Me., on Tuesday, December 5, 
when the event will be signalized 
by a State-wide holiday which 
Governor Louis Brann has de- 
clared. The governor and his staff 
will be present at the departure 
ceremonies. 


To Be Gone 
Eighteen Months 


The crew will number twenty- 
two, including Captain Lord, 
John A. Ives, a boyhood chum, and a 
staff of motion picture men. Thir- 
teen shorts and two feature films 
will be taken during the eighteen 
months that the four-masted 
schooner will be plowing its way 
from Maine to Buenos Aires, to 
Cape Town, Zanzibar, Ceylon, 
Dutch East Indies, Australia, 
South Sea Islands, Hawaii, through 
the Panama Canal and on its re- 
turn voyage up the Atlantic Coast. 

Frigidaire’s initial sponsorship 
covers thirteen broadcasts from the 
vessel as it lays in the harbors of 
seaports from Portland to Miami. 
From the latter point, short wave 
broadcasts will be made. If tests 
prove satisfactory, Frigidaire will 
exercise its option to sponsor these. 
In any event, it is declared, the 
radio audience will hear from Seth 
weekly. 

Lord will command the expedi- 
tion, write the continuities, direct 
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Tue NEWS interests more people than any other 
newspaper in America, has collected the largest 
mi circulation—and the largest number of incomes. 
The interests and incomes of our readers include 
all kinds—a majority of all kinds. Whatever kind 
of a market you want to reach—The News has 


more of it, reaches it more effectively, and at 


lower cost. It’s a real advertising medium—not an 
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the programs and act the part of 
Seth Parker and narrator. In the 
films, through double exposure, he 
will play in person and in char- 
acter. 

In ports on the Atlantic sea- 
board, it will be Seth who will be 
welcomed. Frigidaire is planning 
city-wide ceremonies incident to 
his visits. Its advertising and sales 
promotion throughout the country 
will tie in with the cruise pro- 
grams. This activity of Frigidaire 
is a departure for the company, 
which will be launching a selling 
drive at the beginning of winter. 
The decision has been influenced 
by the fact that sales volume 
throughout 1933 to date has been 
above the normal trend of the dif- 
ferent seasons. 

Full-page magazine space is be- 
ing taken by the Burnham & Mor- 
rill Company, Portland, Me., which 
has provided the ship with a year’s 
supply of Yankee specialties. These 
include B&M baked beans, brown 
bread and others of its brands 
which, copy informs, “will be 
served to visiting notables in for- 
eign ports.” Dealer promotion ma- 
terial makes much of the fact that 
B&M is running the 
first black-and-white 
bleed advertisement to 
appear in The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Copy includes an il- 
lustration of Seth and 
Ma Parker listening to 
the first news that Seth 
was really going around 
the world, describes the 
itinerary and carries an 
invitation from Ma 
Parker to readers to 
send in for a _ free 
packet of B&M’s Down 
East recipes. 

“When some of them 
kings and princesses 
come prancing aboard,” 
says Seth, “we'll set ’em 
down to B&M beans 
How one advertiser—the 
Burnham & Morrill Com- 
pany—is using full-page 
space built around Seth 

Parker’s cruise 
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and brown bread, just like the 
folks have back home every Satur- 
day night.” The page concludes 
with the statement, in Seth’s hand- 
writing, “I’m not fooling folks 
These are real oven baked beans.” 
The International Silver Com- 
pany, which has provided silver 
service for the ship, also has com- 
missioned Lord to present a chest 
of silver to the Queen of Siam. 
Until three weeks ago, Print 
ERS’ INK is informed, not one con- 
tract had been signed for advertis- 
ing participation. In addition to 
the concerns already mentioned, 
those ‘that have now signed include 
National Biscuit; North Star 
Woolen Mills; Peters Cartridge: 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass (for 
paints); Remington-Rand; Proc 
ter & Gamble; Rome Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Spalding; Wamsutta 
Mills; Winchester Repeating 
Arms; Lambert Pharmacal ; Amer- 
ican Safety Razor; Smith Bros.; 
Maltex; AC Spark Plug; John 
son & Johnson; McKesson & Rob- 
bins; Henry Disston & Son; Fuller 
3rush; Old Town Canoes; Lehn & 
Fink; Morton Salt; Blue Coal; 


Ovaltine, and some twenty others 
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It is planned to provide the 
advertisers with pictures of their 
products in use in foreign lands. 
For example, a package of Ivory 
Flakes might be given to a native 
of the South Sea Islands, who will 
be pictured using the product. No 
guess is being hazarded as to what 
course he will take. He might even 
eat the contents of the package, but, 
whatever he does, a human-interest 
picture will result. 

No attempt has been made to 
play a heavy hand in commercial- 
izing the cruise other than to dove- 
tail such opportunities as will leave 
Lord a free hand to realize his 
ambition to sail his own ship 
round the world. It is reported 
that he turned down a handsome 
offer which sought to pay him for 
the privilege of naming his studio 
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ship after the aspiring donor. 

The cruise will cost Lord, it is 
said, several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. But, it is also said, that he 
built up a sizable fortune through 
his creative efforts and that he al- 
ways had in mind the venture that 
he is now about to command. It is 
also said that he realizes that the 
printed medium has contributed 
much to his success and that, by 
keeping clear of financial consid- 
erations, other than that involved 
in broadcasting sponsorship, his 
trip is making it possible for news- 
papers and magazines to get new 
business. 

He is not contracting to write 
for syndicates. All publicity inci- 
dental to his trip will be released 
generally from his New York 
office. 


a 


P. I.’s Fair-Mindedness 


Better Business Bureau 
oF St. Louts, INc. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I want you to know that the en- 
tire membership of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of St. Louis, compris- 
ing over 700 of the outstanding 
business institutions of this city, 
appreciate the very fine editorial 
which appeared in the October 5 
issue of Printers’ INK. 

This editorial is a splendid evi- 
dence of your fair-mindedness. 

I say this because of the fact 


+ 


W. M. Philpott Appointed by 
“Liberty” 

Wilbur M. Philpott appointed 
vice-president of the Liberty Publishing 
Company, Ltd., Toronto. This appoint- 
ment is a part of the expansion program 
of Liberty in Canada and follows two 
years’ work by Mr. Philpott on the sep- 
arate Canadian edition of Liberty. 


A. A. Trostler Dead 


Arthur A. Trostler, assistant general 
sales manager of the Grigshy-Ocunew 
Company, Chicago, was killed in an air- 
plane accident, near Portland, Oreg., last 
week. Mr. Trostler associa’ 

with the radio business since 1920 and 
had served as sales manager of the 
Brunswick Radio Company and the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Company. 








that, as President of the National 
Association of Better Business Bu- 
reaus last year, I had occasion to 
criticize some articles which ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink. This 
present evidence of the staunch 
support of Printers’ INK to the 
Better Business Bureau movement 
is gratifying to those who have 
spent so many years in fighting for 
truth in advertising and honesty in 
business. 


H. W. Reg, 
General Manager. 
+ 


Callahan Buys Minnesota 
Paper 


_ J. A. Callahan, age for many years 
in newspaper work on the Pacific 
Coast, has acquired a controlling interest 
in the Mankato, Minn., Free Press and 
is now its vice-president and treasurer. 
Mr. Callahan was with the San Francisco 
Examiner for thirteen years and was sub- 
sequently publisher of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 





Ringgold with Petry 


oe E. Ringgold, formerly with 
Scott Howe Bowen, Inc., and, prior to 
that, with National Radio Advertising, 


-is now with the New York office of 


Edward Petry & Company, Inc., radio 
Station representative. 





Why Honest Food Companies 
Oppose Tugwell Bill 


Leaves Legitimate Manufacturers at the Mercy of Political Appointee, 
and Shackles Advertising Initiative 





with its language. 
public if he opposes the bill. 


Tugwell Bill. 





A= every reputable manufacturer in both the food and 
drug fields agrees with the intent of the Tugwell Bill, none agrees 
Yet so cleverly and insidiously has the bill been 
placed before the public by the Department of Agriculture that the 
honest manufacturer is made to seem a crook in the eyes of the 
Dr. Burton, in a recent speech before 
the American Institute of New York, gave an excellent summary 
of the sound reasons why reputable manufacturers are fighting the 








By Laurence V. Burton 


Editor, Food Industries 


N° manufacturer of my ac- 
quaintance takes any exception 
to the broad intent of the present 
food law as it now stands. Nor 
have I heard of any objections to 
the broad intent of the revision of 
the law, which is now proposed. A 
careful investigation, conducted by 
the organization with which I am 
associated, has not revealed a single 
exception to the aim or objective 
to be attained by Senate Bill 1944. 

Its purpose is “To prevent the 
manufacture, shipment and sale of 
adulterated or misbranded foods, 
drugs and cosmetics, and to regu- 
late traffic therein; to prevent the 
false advertisement of food, drugs 
and cosmetics, and for other pur- 
poses.” The last phrase of the bill, 
“and for other purposes,” is both 
curious and interesting, because un- 
less these other purposes are speci- 
fied, no one can know what they 
are, much less render an opinion 
upon the worthiness of their ob- 
jectives. 

It would be unfair to my friends 
and colleagues in the food manu- 
facturing business to say that they 
have an enthusiastic desire to see 
the present food law changed. They 
have been more than a quarter of 
a century learning how to function 
properly under the old food law. 

Sometimes these violations have 
been mistakes, sometimes they have 





been wilful, and more often they 
have been honest differences of 
opinion as to the exact meaning of 
the law. 

But, although I have said I have 
yet to find the firm or individual 
corporation which is opposed to the 
intent of the proposed food law, | 
have yet to find a single one that 
approves of the proposed method 
as embodied by Senate Bill 1944 
by which this purpose is to be at- 
tained. They disapprove of the 
proposed bill in spite of its worthy 
objectives because the methods and 
procedures set up are entirely too 
drastic. 

Anyone who cares to make a 
careful inquiry among the food 
manufacturers of the United States 
will not find a single manufacturer 
who is of the opinion that he can 
comply with the proposed law and 
expect long to remain in business. 

One of the most objectionable 
features is that the power of life 
or death over a business is given 
to the Secretary of Agriculture 
through the permit provision of the 
bill. It is a departure from the 
traditional practice of securing jus- 
tice from the courts. This provision 
of the bill deprives the manufac- 
turer of the right to recourse to 
the courts. It gives despotic power 
to bureaucracy and to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Not one of 
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good advertising idea 








waiting for its publication date is 
like a good salesman stuck in a 
one-train-a-day town. Business 
Week can take your idea (in 
‘mergencies) up to Thursday 
norning—it will be on the way to 
dusiness Week’s 85,000 Alert 
Pxecutive-readers on 
riday and Saturday. 
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the manufacturers whose views I 
represent demands the right to 
do unmoral or harmful acts, but 
they do desire a set-up that cannot 
work an injustice upon the blame- 
less or the innocent manufacturer. 

The fear engendered by the Per- 
mit Section is not based on a de- 
sire to impede protection of the 
public when that protection shall 
be necessary. But, because two 
wrongs do not make a right, and 
because one person has just as 
much of a right to obtain justice 
as anybody else, irrespective of his 
occupation, the manufacturers of 
the country believe that if it is 
necessary to close down a plant or 
a whole industry to protect public 
health, it should be done in a legal 
way in the usual courts of justice 
and should not be done in a bureau- 
cratic way, from which there is no 
appeal. The manufacturers are un- 
alterably opposed to a system where 
the judge, the prosecuting attorney, 
and the jury are all in one person, 
particularly where that person is 
a political appointee and there ts 
no appeal from his decision. 

Our system of courts and the 
judiciary is our safeguard against 
despotism. Let us not throw over- 
board a system of justice that has 
taken centuries to build up. 

Every food manufacturer with 
whom I have conferred, recognizes 
that this bill is an effort of the 
Administration to dominate the in- 
dustry whether it is right or wrong 
or whether it is honest or crooked. 

Apparently it desires to dominate 
without accepting any responsi- 
bility. 

The “Simple” Matter 
of Labeling 


Take the simple matter of label- 
ing a product, as an example. Un- 
der the existing Food and Drug 
Law, a manufacturer can get but 
little help from the Government. I 
can go to the Bureau of Food and 
Drug Control with my proposed 
label and ask for its approval. 
can get disapproval, but I never can 
obtain any positive approval. All 
that the Bureau will tell me is that 
they do not take exception to my 
proposed label at the moment. But 
just as soon as I start manu factur- 
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ing they may institute legal pro- 
ceedings against me for misbrand- 
ing. 

Now I recognize that the Bureau 
of Food and Drug Control has rea- 
sons, which it considers to be valid 
reasons, for such an attitude on 
its part. 

On the other hand, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics 
will give its definite approval for 
acceptable labels, but not the Bu- 
reau of Food and Drug Control. 
The reason is that the B.A.I. and 
the B.A.E. have control over the 
contents of the package. Under the 
proposed law which would give the 
Bureau of Food and Drug Control 
absolute control over the very ex- 
istence of a business, there is no 


. evidence that the bureau will accept 


the responsibility for label ap- 
provals. 5 

Here is one more case of the 
meddlesomeness of Government 
without even accepting equivalent 
responsibility. & 


No Right 
of Appeal 


A third objection to this bill 
comes from many f manu fac- 
turers and centers around Section 
11 which empowers the Secretary 
to “fix, establish and promulgate 
definitions of identity and stand- 
ards of quality and fill of container 
for any food.” This section is re- 
garded as very objectionable be- 
cause it gives autocratic powers to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and 
because there is no appeal from 
his decision. The manufacturer is 
again denied the right of appeal to 
the courts of justice for judicial 
relief. 

You may well be asking your- 
selves, why should an honest manu- 
facturer want to appeal for relief 
as long as he is honest? 

All right, let us look at Section 
7 (e) (1) and (2) and sub-section 
(f) “A food shall be deemed to 
be misbranded if it purports to be 
or is represented as a food for 
which standards of quality have 
been prescribed by regulations as 
hereinafter provided, and (1) fails 
to state on its label, if so required 
by the regulations, a standard of 
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quality in such terms as the regula- 
tions specify or (2) falls below 
the standard as stated on the label. 

“({) If it purports to be or is 
represented as a food for which no 
definition of identity has been pre- 
scribed by regulations as herein- 


Courtesy Food Industries 
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These mandatory provisions, to- 
gether with Section 11, are highly 
impractical for canned foods and 
perhaps for others. Some canners 
regard them as iniquitous. If past 
experience is any criterion, political 
considerations may enter into the 


Under the Tugwell Bill everything listed under “Contents” 
above would have to be declared on the label of the one-pound 
box of candy the young lady is holding 


after provided, and its label fails to 
bear (1) the common or usual name 
of the food, if any there be, and 
(2) the common or usual name of 
each ingredient thereof, in order of 
predominance by weight; except 
that spices, flavors and artificial 
colors may be designated as such 
without naming each spice, flavor 
or artificial color. The secretary is 
hereby authorized to prescribe by 
regulations requirements for such 
further information on the label 
thereof as he may deem necessary. 
to protect the public from decep- 
tion.” 


establishment of definitions of 
quality. 

Now let us consider Section 7 
(f) (1) and (2) which says in 
effect: A food shall be deemed 
misbranded if it purports to be or 
is represented as a food and does 
not declare the common name of 
each ingredient in order of pre- 
dominance by weight and so on. 

All of this means only one thing. 
It means practical disclosure of the 
formula of the food. The manufac- 
turer of a specialty food must print 
all of this information on his labels. 
You may say, “Well, why should 
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Ona Pia TTER/ 












Few markets anywhere offer so simple a problem of 
coverage and yet are so rich in opportunities as Detroit. 


It is America’s fourth market, yet it has one newspaper 
which, by itself, reaches 71% of the purchasing power homes 
of Detroit—The Detroit News. 


Its effectiveness in translating advertisements into sales 
is witnessed by the fact that The News prints as much adver- 
tising as both other Detroit newspapers combined. Despite 
adverse economic conditions early in 1933, particularly 
accentuated in the Detroit market by an unequalled and pro- 
tracted bank holiday, The Detroit News is among the first 
five newspapers in America in total advertising. T] 


Cn te ee oe 


The secret of this achievement lies in Detroit’s funda- 
mental stability and in the fact that The Detroit News isWew Yo, 
the home newspaper of Detroit with better than 84% of its 
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Sunday and 95% of its weekday circulation concentrated in 
the Detroit trading area where it has the largest circulation 


R / of any Detroit newspaper. 
* 


With automobile production since April, 1933 showing 
tremendous increases every month over 1932 the Detroit 
market today offers a tempting field for the aggressive 
manufacturer to increase sales with rising payrolls. 










Advertisers who seek economical big population coverage 
find the Detroit market ready for them on a platter because 
of the unique position of The Detroit News in its trading 
area. 
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I not know what I am eating?” 

If you go to a hotel or restaurant, 
do you ever ask for the full list 
of ingredients of every dish of 
food? Would you enjoy your food 
any better in a restaurant if you 
could demand that the chef tell 
you the recipes for the foods you 
were eating? Do you think he 
would tell it to you if you asked 
for it? 

In my own manufacturing days I 
spent several years testing out over 
900 formulas for spaghetti sauce. 
We finally produced something that 
we thought was pretty good. That 
one formula cost us about $20,000. 
It was our property. We created 
it. 

Yet under this proposed law we 
would have to tell the world what 
was in it, in order of its pre- 
dominance by weight. There is 
enough information required to in- 
form an alert competitor about 
something for which we worked 
hard for years to-get for our- 
selves. 

Let us take a one-pound box of 
assorted fancy chocolates. In it 
there will be sixty pieces of twelve 
different kinds of chocolates, and 
up to now there are no standards 
for candy. Therefore, each ingre- 
dient of each kind of the twelve 
different candies must be declared 
on the label. 

We believe that a few definitions 
of standards would be a very good 
thing for the confectionery indus- 
try from the economic standpoint. 
A definition of such a thing as 
how much chocolate should go into 
a chocolate coating would eliminate 
many a bad competitive practice 
which, of course, comes under 
NRA and not under the present 
food law, or the proposed one. 


Objections to the Sections 
on Advertising 


I want to mention a few of the 
objections to the Sections 6 (a), 
(9) and (17) (a) 3 and 4 (b) 
and (d), which deal with false 
advertising and the supervision and 
control of foods, drugs and cos- 

etic advertising. The bill says an 
advertisement of a food, drug or 
cosmetic shall be deemed false if 

in @ny particular it is untrue, or 
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by ambiguity or inference creates 
a misleading impression regarding 
such a food, drug or cosmetic. 

This is to be a criminal statute, 
if it is enacted. Anyone has a right 
to know what is the crime he is 
expected to avoid. It is highly im- 
portant to clarify the meaning of 
“ambiguity or inference.” I think 
we all have a vague understanding 
of the meaning of “ambiguity” and 
also of “inference,” but how is a 
manufacturer to know what he can 
say about his own wares and not 
go to jail? 


An Illustration of 
Its Absurdity 


You don’t want to be defrauded 
Neither do I. But in order to pro- 
tect us this bill has been written. 
And under its language, if a manu- 
facturer should be so incautious as 
to advertise “Let Santa Claus bring 
you Blank chocolates for Christ- 
mas,” he could be convicted of a 
misdemeanor and be sentenced up 
to a year in jail, or fined not less 
than $100 nor more than $1,000 for 
his first offense. 

Of course it’s absurd! But the 
bill plainly states that if by “am- 
biguity or inference it creates a 
misleading impression” and so on 
The inference here is that the 
candy would come from a mythical 
character, from a place where it is 
unreasonable to expect that candy 
has ever been manufactured. 

The next question to settle is 
that of a misleading impression 
Who is to get the misleading im- 
pression? Is it to be an unlettered, 
ignorant person, or is to be some 
unimaginative bureaucratic  spe- 
cialist who will search and search 
for a possible way in which an 
extremely literal person might 
somehow be misled? 

Obviously the intent of the bill 
is not to jail a person for such an 
innocent inference as a hint that 
there is a Santa Claus. Anyone who 
is familiar with advertising of the 
day, knows that some of it should 
be reformed or controlled, but any 
fair-minded person would hardly 
see the justice of placing all manu- 
facturers in jeopardy because of a 
few violators of good taste, hon- 
esty or decency. 
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If this bill becomes law as it now 
reads, any manufacturer who wants 
to advertise must play safe. He 
will be compelled to demand ad- 
vance approval of his copy inso- 
far as he is able. This bill does not 
call for censorship of advertising, 
and furthermore Professor R. G. 
Tugwell states in Editor and Pub- 
lisher (Sept. 6, 1933) : 

“Neither does the revised bill re- 
quire, as so many have supposed, 
that the Department of Agriculture 
is to become a high-powered censor, 
requiring that all copy be sub- 
mitted in advance.” Yet in spite of 
this protest any prudent advertiser 
would hardly dare say anything 
about his own product without se- 
curing advance approval. 

Advertising copy is turned out 
in enormous quantities daily. Will 
the Department of Agriculture be 
prepared to give its approval on 
advertising copy? It hardly seems 
likely. It refuses to approve of 
labels today. Can we reasonably 
hope that it would undertake the 
infinitely more difficult task of ad- 
vance approval of the daily deluge 
of advertising copy? 

And yet this bill will be able to 
send men to jail if by inference or 
ambiguity a misleading impression 
is created. 

Section 17 (b) is a glaring ex- 
ample of the pitfalls in this bill. It 
reads: “No person acting in the 
capacity of publisher, advertising 
agency or radio broadcast licensee 
shall be prosecuted under Para- 
graphs (b) or (c) of this Section 
for disseminating a false advertise- 
ment, if, on request of an officer 
or employee duly designated by the 
secretary he furnishes the name and 
post office address of the person 
who contracted for or caused him 


+ 
H. A. Rosenberg Has Own 


Business 


H. A. Rosenberg, formerly president of 
Standard Slide Corporation and more 
recently vice-president and treasurer in 
charge of sales of National Studios, has 
formed his own photographic and lantern 
slide organization, Cosmopolitan Studios, 
Inc., at 145 West 45th Street, New 
York, Associated with him are Irwin 
Goldman and Walter Stern. John Dell, 
William Fagan and Owen Muschett are 
on the New York sales staff. 
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to disseminate such advertisement.” 

No doubt the authors of this bill 
have already heard it pointed out 
repeatedly that this is a very se- 
rious matter. I want to bring it to 
your attention, however, that your 
own Government is by ambiguity 
and inference creating a misleading 
impression regarding this bill. 

As the bill is written, it does not 
exempt the publisher, advertis- 
ing agency or radio broadcasting 
licensee if they furnish the names 
and addresses of the persons re- 
sponsible for false advertising. It 
merely authorizes the secretary to 
exempt any such person if he 
chooses to do so by requesting 
through an officer or duly desig- 
nated employee for such informa- 
tion (which the Department of 
Agriculture ordinarily possesses). 

It fails to provide that the per- 
son shall mot be prosecuted crim- 
inally if he furnishes the informa- 
tion or unless he withholds it. As 
it is written, the secretary must 
actually issue a request for the 
information or the person is crim- 
inally liable regardless of whether 
he gives the information referred 
to or not. 

The wording of-this sub-section 
is probably an unintentional ex- 
ample of the creation of a mis- 
leading impression, the very thing 
the Department of Agriculture is 
opposing, and it shows how easy 
it is to fall into this legal pitfall. 
It was admitted on September 16, 
1933, by the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, Professor Tugwell, 
that this paragraph should be re- 
written because it was not the de- 
partment’s intent to be able to 
prosecute should it elect not to re- 
quest the name and address of the 
advertiser. 


+ 


Gets Angostura Account 

The Angostura-Wupperman Corpora- 
tion has placed its advertising account 
with Paris & Peart, ‘New York adver- 
tising agency. Besides Angostura Bit- 
ters, advertising plans call for a cam- 


paign on Angostura Dry Gin, to be mar- 
keted through the company’s subsidiary, 
The Trini Products Corporation, 


which will also have exclusive distribu- 


. tion rights in the United States and in 


ada for Siegert’s Bouquet Rum. Still 
another item in the campaign is the West 
Indian cordial, Carypon. 
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WOMEN... FOUR FOR A PENNY 





HUSBANDS FREE! 


HIS is a serious 

flight into fancy 
mathematics for 
tough executives who 
spend money on ad- 
vertising. 

Out of every 100 
women, exactly 100 
women do a lot of buy- 
ing for themselves and 
for their families. And 
exactly 100 husbands 
frequently use the phrase “What 
did you buy that for?” with the 
result that what women buy turns 
out to be a happy combination of 
what they like plus what some 
male is going to think about it. 

It isn’t enough to convince the 
mythical woman who does 85% 
of the buying in retail stores. As 
an advertiser, you must also con- 
vince the masculine shadow that 
inhabits her mind’s eye as she 
stands at the counter. Is your 


product the ultimate word in style? 
Tell him too, that he may compli- 
ment her on her purchase. Is your 
product better in quality? Lower 
in price? Tell him, and rest assured 
that he will remind her. 

What about “women four for a 
penny”? Simply this. It is one 
way of figuring the cost of telling 
your story in Redbook. Divide 
approximately 650,000 subscribers 
into $1,560 a page, and see for 
yourself. And we’re especially mod- 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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est when we let it go at that. For 
every thousand copies of Redbook 
are read by 1480 women and 1420 
men — nearly three readers per 
copy. 

You say you don’t want to pay 
extra for male circulation? You 


don’t have to! It costs you 
30% less to reach both sides 
of the family in Redbook, 
than it costs to reach wom- 
en alone in one-sex mag- 
azines. Even if it didn’t 
help to have men read 
your advertising (an un- 
likely situation) it would 
still cost less to reach wom- 


en alone in Redbook. 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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NOW A BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL, 
a $2.00 bookstore value, is 
printed complete in every issue 
of Redbook, in addition to the 
regular contents. Result? More in- 
terest in Redbook, more readers for 
your message, plus the long life 
for your advertisement that only a 
monthly magazine can give. Red- 
book Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 











Administration Dodges Tugwell 
Bill Defense 


A.N.A. Convention Elects Officers and Discusses Codes When Legislative 
Dynamite Fails to Explode ‘ 


HE Association of National 

Advertisers behind closed doors 
at the opening session of its 
twenty-fourth annual convention 
here discussed the Tugwell Bill and 
then decided to let it severely alone 
for the time being. 

It appeared possible as_ this 
dispatch was filed that an innocu- 
ous resolution in some form might 
be offered at the concluding session 
Wednesday but the chances were 
against it. 

The members came to Washing- 
ton expecting to encounter con- 
siderable dynamite on this and 
other questions but the dynamite 
failed to materialize. 

As a whole, the association is 
opposed to the Tugwell Bill on 
general principles but the opposing 
camps among the membership seem 
unable to agree upon a statement 
of the case. The food manufac- 
turers, for example, hesitate to 
align themselves with the medical 
and cosmetic group. 

There is general agreement that 
there are abuses in these classifica- 
tions of advertising that need to be 
corrected but that the Tugwell Bill 
might kill rather than cure. 

The association hoped to have 
Professor Tugwell appear before 
it in behalf of his bill but Print- 
ERS’ INK understands he did not 
have time to acknowledge the in- 
vitation. 

“The proponents of this bill,” 
an official of the association told 
Printers’ INK, “seem to be willing 
to talk about it to everybody ex- 
cept those in the business who are 
most affected by it and who know 
the situation thoroughly. Govern- 
ment officials have given us the 
grand run around in this meeting 
and we are wondering if they are 
afraid to face the issue with people 
who know.” 


Some dynamite was expected 


also in the proposed advertising 
code. The A.N.A. was _ under- 


stood to be ready to take sharp 
issue with the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies in 
this matter. Albert E. Haase, con 
sultant to the A.N.A.¥ read a re- 


Photograph by Bachrach 
Allyn B. McIntire 
Newly Elected President of the A.N.A. 


port on this subject at a closed 
session. No action was taken, 
however as the report was only 
about three-fourths completed. 

Speaking of codes, a general hope 
was expressed that various indus- 
tries in foods, drugs and cosmetics, 
as well as in advertising, would 
take such action in their codes and 
agree upon such restrictions as 
would make the Tugwell Bill un- 
necessary. 

The various sessions were well 
attended and a crowded program 
was in prospect all through Wed- 
nesday up to the time of the an- 
nual dinner Wednesday night. A 
full report of the proceedings will 
appear in next week’s PrRINTERs’ 
Ink. The present report is merely 
an effort to give a general picture 
of the situation as it appeared dur- 
ing the opening of the convention. 
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Allyn B. McIntire, vice-president 
and advertising manager of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
was elected president. He succeeds 
Stuart Peabody, of The Borden 
Company, who becomes chairman 
of the board 

Turner Jones, vice-president of 
the Coca-Cola Company, was 
elected first vice-president; Ralph 
F. Rogan, secretary of The Procter 
& Gamble Company, second vice- 
president, and W. B. Geissinger, 
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California 
third 


advertising manager, 
Fruit Growers Exchange, 
vice-president. 

Lee H. Bristol, vice-president, 
Bristol-Myers Company; Allen T. 
Preyer, vice-president, Vick Chem- 
ical Company; and Allen Brown, 
Bakelite Corporation, were re- 
elected directors. Newly elected di- 
rectors are Ken R. Dyke, general 
advertising director, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company, and Stuart 
Peabody. 


+ 


90-Year-Old Advertisement Pulls 


Parent & CitTIzEN 
SypnEy, AUSTRALIA 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


In Printers’ INK dated Decem- 
ber 8, 1932, you made reference to 
the fact that C. C. Fogarty, of the 
Fogarty-Jordan Company, Chicago, 
enters as something of a record- 
winning advertisement, one which 
appeared in The Fruit Grower of 

Joseph, Mo., dated January, 
1911, and which brought an answer 
in October, 1932, a period of 
twenty-one years. 

I can quote two instances of ad- 
vertisements that brought a reply 
after a period of ninety and seventy- 
five years respectively. 

The Maitland Daily Mercury 
produced its ninetieth anniversary 
issue on Saturday January 7 last. 
A facsimile of the first issue was 
included, and on the Monday fol- 
lowing the big issue a man was 
waiting outside the office before 
8 a.m. to apply for a job, which, 
as it turned out, was advertised in 
the facsimile of the first issue. Re- 
luctantly the inquirer was informed 
that he was ninety years too late. 

The second instance occurred in 
connection with the publication of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary num- 
ber of The Advertiser of July 12. A 


+ 
Radio School Appoints 


Radio & Television Institute, Inc., 
Chicago, instruction courses, has ap- 
ointed Si ds & Si Inc., 





agency of that city, to direct its adver- ° 
tising account. 


facsimile of the first copy of the 
newspaper was included, containing 
an advertisement of the proposed 
sale by auction of certain allot- 
ments in the townships of California 
and Kanmantoo. Another advertise- 
ment coupled the name of the 
auctioneers, Messrs. Wicksteed, 
Botting, Townsend and Co., with 
that of Mr. J. Elden Moulden, 68 
King William Street. 

Within a few days of the ap- 
pearance of the anniversary num- 
ber Messrs. Moulden and Sons, 
solicitors, of Currie Street, were 
astounded on receiving a letter 
from a resident of the district, 
asking for further particulars of 
the land. Messrs. Moulden and Sons 
replied that the firm had no knowl- 
edge of the allotments, and it was 
then the inquirer’s turn to be 
mystified. Eventually, however, he 
discovered his mistake, and, prob- 
ably, the lasting value of advertis- 
ing, for this advertisement pulled 
seventy-five years after publication. 

I trust that these items will be 
of interest to yourself and to Mr. 
Fogarty, and wish your journal 
every success for it is the adver- 
tising Student’s text-book in Aus- 
tralia, despite the different condi- 


tions. 
K. L. Kirk. 
+ 
Gets Glass Account 


The W. E. Phillips Company, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont., glass manufacturer, has 
appointed McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd., 

oronto, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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UT not in California. There, only an “avocado’ C C 
receives recognition. They may Jook the sam W ] 

to an Easterner, yet they are very different to 
Californian. . . . an’ 

So many things are different in California; par 
ticularly markets and marketing methods. . . . It i 
An empire larger than the British Isles, yet com counts 
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NORTHERN California, with San Francisco § Compa 
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COMPARE 


It isn’t what a market can spend that 
counts . . . it’s what it does spend. 

In this respect, California is outstanding. 
Compare it with Eastern market areas on a 
per capita basis. Note how the Californian 
outbuys his Eastern brother or sister . . . 
in food, in drug products, in automobiles, 
in a dozen other classifications. 

Manufacturers are well warranted in 
devoting special study to these markets 

. and in making an appropriation com- 
mensurate with their sales importance. 

Any Boone Man is prepared to give com- 
plete information on California marketing 
methods, as well as Basic and augmented 


coverage. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


BASIC PAPER of the 


NORTHERN California Market 
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What California SPENDS with 
any other Market in America 





RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 











MAN Y decided changes will ap- 
pear in Drug Topics, pub- 
lished by the Topics Publishing 
Company, New York, effective 
January 8, 1934. The publication 
will become a weekly, instead of a 
monthly, and will change to tabloid 
size. Editorial contents will be 
presented in newspaper style and 
many features, emulating in the 
drug field outstanding newspaper 
features, will be added. 

These changes, according to the 
publishers, are being made in order 
that developments of interest to 
retail druggists which are occur- 
ring so rapidly these days may be 


“Drug Topics” to be Tabloid 
Weekly 


presented more quickly than is 
permitted by monthly publication. 

The staff and features of the new 
Drug Topics will include: Jerry 
McQuade, editor in chief; Dan 
Rennick, managing editor ; George 
T. Manning, chief of the Washing- 
ton Bureau; Dr. Robert L. Swain, 
pharmacy and science editor; Dr. 
J. Leon Lascoff; Don Herold car- 
toon; Ed Graham cartoon strip, 
C. D. Batchelor, political cartoon- 
ist; Ralph Fuller “It’s a Fact” 
feature; Grant Powers comic strip 
and Don Robinson columnist. 

The Topics Publishing Company 
also publishes Drug Trade News. 


+ 


New Radio Chain 


NEW national chain of radio 
stations is being organized by 
George F. McClelland, who re- 
signed recently as vice-president 
and general manager of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. It 
will include a number of inde- 
pendent stations and will function 
as a unit on a mutual basis. 
Joseph Schultz, general counsel, 
is working out details of the or- 
ganization. Enough stations have 
been brought into line, he said, to 
assure that the new chain will have 
an outlet in every State. 
The question of a name for the 


_ 
With Crowell on Coast 


Earl Mitchell, formerly Coast repre- 
sentative for Child Life and for Cosmo- 
politan, has joined the Pacific Coast of- 
fice of the Crowell Publishing Company. 
He will work exclusively on The Amer- 
ican Magazine. 





Wine Account to Thompson 

The advertising account of the Urbana 
Wine Company, Urbana, Hammonds- 

rt, N. Y., has been placed with the 
° Walter Thompson Company. 





Koser Joins Mathes 
Ralph B. Koser has joined the copy 
staff of J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York. 
He was previously with N. W. Ayer & cago, has 
Son, Inc. 





new organization has narrowed it- 
self down to two selections and it 
is expected that a decision will be 
made within a week. 

It will be the policy of the new 
chain to see that commercial cred- 
its are rigidly curtailed as to 
length. Another feature of policy 
will be devotion of part of its 
programs to news. 

Under the mutual feature of 
operation, member stations will re- 
ceive payment covering actual cost 
of programs and will, in addition, 
share in the profits of the system 
as a whole. 


+ 
Appoint Walker and Downing 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, has placed the advertising 
of its summer school with Walker and 
Downing, advertising agency of that city. 
The Art Institute of Pittsburgh has also 
appointed this agency. 





Angier Starts Own Business 

N. L. Angier, formerly Southern man- 
ager of the S. Beckwith Special 
Agency at Atlanta, has started a pub- 
lishers’ representative business of his 
own at Atlanta. 





Changes Name 
Engineering Publications, Inc., Chi- 
s changed its name to Domestic 
Engineering Company. 
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Where Retail Code Falls Short 


Price-Cutting Wars Persist, Despite NRA, and Stores Go Merrily on 
Their Way Losing Profits on Turnover 


By E. B. Weiss 


URING the last week, I have 

talked with many merchandise 
managers and store buyers visiting 
buying offices in New York. To all 
ot them I put the blunt question: 

“What merchandising changes has 
your store put into effect as a re- 
sult of the retail code?” 

From their answers, it was ap- 
parent that the document prepared 
by NRA for the retailers of the 
country was not of paramount im- 
portance to them. They were more 
interested in the sharp contraction 
in the actual volume of merchan- 
dise moving out of the stores—a 
contraction that brought the Oc- 
tober unit figures considerably 
below October, 1932. They were 
also more interested in the soften- 
ing of prices that has accompanied 
the drop in physical volume. They 
were almost a unit in bewailing the 
error they felt they had made in 
attempting to push higher price 
ranges after Labor Day. 


But when their minds were taken’ 


off these pressing matters and they 
were made to concentrate on the 
retail code, they almost unani- 
mously answered my question with : 
“We're still doing business at the 
old shop in just about the same 
old way.” 

Of course, the stores are com- 
plaining about the addition to their 
already high overhead, which was 
38 per cent in 1932 and which is 
probably now close to 42 per cent. 
And of course they are worried 
about the possibility that salespeo- 
ple may take a notion in their 
heads to unionize—a development 
that has already begun. But mer- 
chandising changes have been con- 
spicuously absent. 

The principal merchandising 
provision in the retail code is un- 
doubtedly that which supposedly 
regulates loss-leader selling. If 
this provision came within 10 per 


cent of accomplishing what its. 


framers set out to do, retailing 





would undoubtedly have to change 
its spots considerably. But the fact 
of the matter is that the value of 
the provision is just about nil—at 
least so these store executives re- 
port. And they base their conten- 
tions on the points outlined in the 
following summary : 

1: The code provides that mer- 
chandise is not to be sold at less 
than net cost to the store, plus a 
stipulated percentage for store 
labor charges which will probably 
be in the neighborhood of 10 per 
cent. Not 1 per cent of the mer- 
chandise in department stores has 
ever been sold at this low mark-up 
during the last three years! And if 
the drug department be eliminated, 
the figure would be one-tenth of 1 
per cent. That figure is true even 
of such a prominent price-cutter as 
Macy’s. 

This is not to say that depart- 
ment stores have not and do not cut 
prices. But when a department 
store cuts an item 20 per cent or 
even 30 per cent, it is still getting 
a price, on most items, that repre- 
sents 10 per cent above net invoice 
cost. 

Price Cuts Are Being 
Made Horizontally 


The store executives explain it 
this way : Department stores do not 
cut prices on a depth basis so much 
as they do on a breadth basis. In- 
stead of making terrifically deep 
slashes on a small number of items 
and selling the remainder at the 
regular mark-up, they make smaller 
cuts on a great many items. 

This is a policy of comparatively 
recent development. Except when 
they have been forced into a price- 
cutting orgy on a certain item, the 
stores in recent years have leaned 
decidedly in the direction of more 
price cuts but fewer cuts to the 
bone. The policy has been found 
wiser for many reasons, outstand- 
ing among them being the fact that 
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goes Philadelphia’s 
urehasing power... 


ORE than $20,000,000 annually has been added to the buy- 
ng power of Philadelphians since the advent of the NRA, ac- 
prding to information received by the Philadelphia Chamber of 
ommerce through a questionnaire sent to business firms 
hbroughout the city. And this figure is based on incomplete re- 
urns, as many of the largest employers have not yet reported. 


is increase in buying power assumes even greater significance 
view of the fact that total retail sales in Philadelphia and its 
B. C. suburbs in 1932 aggregated $1,114,940,000. This ex- 
ded total retail sales in the cities of Los Angeles and Boston 
mbined; or total retail sales in Tennessee, Oregon, Idaho, Col- 
rado and Vermont combined.* 
s Philadelphians earn more, they spend more, for they represent 
e greatest home-owning group of people to be found in any 
ajor market. 
‘urtis-Martin Newspapers are the most influential selling force 
n this great market, since they provide complete coverage of both 
Philadelphia and its A. B. C. suburbs, containing 891,430 families 
3,745,253 people—58,191 retail outlets. 
ith one effort, one advertising schedule and one sales campaign, 
nufacturers concentrating in Philadelphia and the Curtis- 
artin Newspapers can get more sales at less cost than in 
umerous cities or States combined. 
*According to “‘Sales Management’s’? Survey of Spending Power 


CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
ndependence Square «- = = Philadelphia, Pa. 
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it spreads the buyer’s interest over 
the store as a whole. 

To make matters worse, even this 
small amount of what is now loss- 
leader selling may not be elimi- 
nated. The department stores have 
ways of getting wanted merchandise 
at figures that will make their net 
invoice cost so low as to permit 
them to add 10 per cent and sell 
at the same prices that previously 
existed. 

A Perfect “Out” 
for Large Retailers 


2: And here we come to another 
destructive factor in the retail 
code. Supposedly for the protection 
of the smaller retailer, it provided 
that if one dealer sells a certain 
item at $1, after having taken the 
required minimum mark-up, a com- 
peting dealer may sell the identical 
item for $1 even though dealer 
number two actually had a net in- 
voice cost of $1.10. The thought 
here was that the larger stores, 
with their buying advantages, 
would thus be prevented from un- 
der-selling the smaller store that 
could not obtain equally low prices. 

But price-cutting does not usually 
start with the smaller store. It 
starts at the top of the retail heap 
—with the big stores. And here is 
a perfect “out” for the large re- 
tailers. 

A large store wants something to 
feature at a price. Through the 
co-operation of an industrial boot- 
legger, whose days were never 
more prosperous than they are 
right now, it obtains a wanted item 
at a price that staggers the manu- 
facturer. Or it arranges with a 
manufacturer, long in advance, for 
say 5,000 bridge tables and because 
of the size of the order, plus con- 
venient delivery dates, plus cash on 
delivery and sometimes cash in ad- 
vance, is quoted a price that is 
considerably under the market. The 
item goes on sale at net invoice 
cost plus sufficient mark-up to 
cover labor costs, which in this 
postulated case totals $1.49. Other 
stores are selling precisely the same 
table for $1.98 and as high as 
$2.25. 


The competitor across the street 
cuts to meet the price, although he 
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may have paid $1.49 net delivered 
at his store. Another competitor 
follows suit. In no time, a battle 
royal is on, and NRA smiles 
benignly because this is not loss- 
leader selling—no sir, this is simply 
a case of preserving the small 
dealer whom the Lord must love 
because He made so many of them. 
3: This Governmental blessing 
on loss-leader selling, when it is 
done to meet prices legitimately set 
by a competitor, is limited to rival 
dealers located in the same trading 
area. But what is a trading area? 
Macy’s has been known to cut 
prices because a second-rate shop 
down on Nassau Street went on a 
rampage. Conversely, dealers in 
Long Island complain that Bloom- 
ingdale’s is their big competition, 
dealers in Westchester and New 
Jersey complain about Macy’s, etc. 
A Solomon couldn’t decide all the 
neat little problems that will arise. 
4: Neither could a Solomon de- 
cide when merchandise is and is 
not “identical,” which is another 
“control” over price-cutting that 
does not control. Take the case of 
the card tables mentioned above 
When are two card tables identical ? 
When are two mattresses identical ? 
When are two dresses identical ’ 
Who is to be the judge of such 
intangibles as style, special fea- 
tures, etc.? Palmolive soap may be 
identical wherever it is sold but the 
same standardization does not appl) 
to card tables. And even wher: 
Palmolive soap is concerned, would 
Lux be considered “identical”? 
And if it were not, how would a 
retailer handling Lux fare if he 
could not cut to meet the com- 
petition of a Palmolive dealer wh« 
had made a fortunate purchase? 


The Special Clearance 
Provision 


5: Then there are the provisions 
that permit selling below net in- 
voice cost plus the minimum mark- 
up provided the merchandise is be- 
ing sold at a special clearance, is 
being discontinued, etc. Here are 
loopholes large enough to permit 
driving through with a team of 
old-time beer truck horses. There 
is too much of an inclination, when 
thinking of these provisions, to 
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For the first ten months of 
the year, The Free Press 
made a gain of 51.7% in 
FOOD AND GROCERY 
product advertising, being 
the only Detroit news- 
paper to show a gain. The 
Free Press now provides 
food pages and a food 
service to advertisers that 
are truly unique and 
startlingly unusual among 
American newspapers. 
But besides that, and of 
equal importis the fact that 
The Free Press MOVES 
merchandise into the 
hands of consumers. 


1831—OVER A CENTURY OF SERVICE—1933 
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view them in terms of standard turnover just as they have for 
items in grocery and drug lines. But years. The advertising that ap- 
in department stores, the big share peared the day before Election Day 
of the volume is done in merchan- was much the same as that which 
dise that cannot be classed as appeared the day before Columbus 
standard. Day. Perhaps the chief difference 

To return to our bridge-table to be noted in store advertising on 
example, which actually typifies a these two heavy advertising days is 
good part of department-store in- that the price cuts the day before 
ventory, when is a bridge-table Election Day were more sever« 
number—of which a manufac-_ than the price cuts the day befor« 
turer may have several score—be- Columbus Day. The reason is that 
ing discontinued? And what about store inventories are dangerousl) 
merchandise that is specially made large and also showing signs oi 
by the manufacturer for a store being above the market. 
promotion? If the merchandise is What is more, other retailers, are 
not all moved during the special continuing as heretofore. Out in 
promotion—something that rarely Long Island, one King Cullen, wh 
happens—can the remainder be sold runs a chain of general stores, is 
as “discontinued” or as a “special still selling well-known grocer; 
clearance”? And if it can, compet- brands at less than regular whole- 
ing stores will most certainly follow sale cost—underselling the A & P 
the leader. often. And hundreds of cut-rate 

The retail code shows little in- cosmetic stores in New York are 
dication of causing retailing to still selling scores of well-known 
change its spots. The department cosmetics at ruinous prices. 
stores are proceeding along their These are facts for manufactur- 
merry ways, cutting prices in very ers to ponder. They affect the pro- 
much the same old manner—and_ ducer vitally in his relations with 
losing money on their huge _ the retailer. 

+ + + 
Newspaper Study Issued Malt-O-Egg, New Product an 
The second of four sections of “Market Titman Food Products Corporation. 1 


and Newspaper Statistics, Volume 2,” 
has been issued by the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. This 
section compiled under the direction of 
its committee on newspapers, deals with 
twenty-one cities with 100,000 — 
or over in their city zones i which 
A.B.C. audit reports were issued for 
the year ending December 31, 1932. 

he third section, to be issued later, 
will cover audits for the period ending 
March 31, 1933. A fourth section will 
cover the period ending June 30. 

It is the purpose of these studies to 
help space buyers to get a better grasp 
of circulation values. 


Byron G. Moon Adds to Staff 


Edward Walker, vice-president of the 
Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., from 
1915 to 1931, has rejoined the organiza- 
tion as an account executive. John P 
Rundle, formerly with the New York 
American, has also joined the staff of 
the Moon organization as account ex- 
ecutive. 








—_—_—_— 


Joins Pratt & Dedisa 
Lee R. Strohl, for six years renting 





manager of Sharp & Nassoit Management 
Corporation, has resigned and has joined 
Pratt & Davidson, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, where he will specialize 
in real estate accounts. 





New York, which was recently formed 
and of which Benjamin Titman, forme: 
president of the Van Camp Packing 
Company, is head, is bringing out its 
first product, Malt-O-Egg. The product 
is now in production and distribution is 
proceeding. 

First advertising,for the product will 
be the newspaper campaign in New York, 
released this month. The advertising, it 
is stated, will continue to spread across 
the continent as distribution is developed 
and several other mediums will be used 
later. 

Advertising is being handled by the 
New York office of the Thomas M. 
Bowers Advertising Agency. 


Appleton Club Elects 


C. E. Waters, former secretary, has 
been elected president of the Advertising 
Club of Appleton, Wis., succeeding 
Wayne Jones, who has been named vice- 
president. Ralph Gee was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Edward Nadel, Herbert 
Goldberg and the officers constitute the 
board of directors. 





Has Wine Account 
Gambarelli & Davitto, New York, win 
merchants representing The Italian Swiss 
Colony Wines, have appointed the De 
Biasi Advertising A ency, of that city, 
as advertising coun 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 


Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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ASHINGTON (D. C.) is the 
home of the biggest industry in 
the world, the United States 
Government. Its wheels never 
slacken; its activities are con- 
stantly increasing. More and 
more is public attention focused 
on the National Capital. 

























Here is a market, staple in its 
importance; rapidly growing in 
potential buying power of peo- 
ple requiring both the luxuries 
and the commodities. 


When you talk to Washington 
about your product you are 
talking to the “heart of the 
Nation.” 


There is no problem involved 
in taking your message to the 
Washington Market. It is done 
FULLY and COMPLETELY 
with ONE newspaper—THE 
STAR—Evening and Sunday— 
delivered directly into the home. 







An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FOOD 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES - - - 


STUDY TH 


HE Tugwell Bill aims “to prevent the manufacture, shipment 
sale of adulterated or misbranded foods, drugs and cosmetics, 


are to be attained. 


It is possible for food manufacturers to find in the bill reasons for 
laying purchases of equipment and supplies pending more certain 

fication of the proposed legislation. Manufacturers who sell the fo 
field machinery or supplies, such as packaging equipment and materi 
should read carefully the proposed law and then try to answer the ff@ 
lowing questions in reassuring terms: 


1. What are the chances of getting a positive approval on the wordi 
of a label before tons are printed? 


2. Who wants to give away his valuable formulas to play safe witht 
misbranding restrictions? Will the declaration of contents and ingré 
ents on labels be practical? (For instance on a pound box of 12 assor@ 
candies it could require 192 words to describe contents and ingredic 
under terms of the proposed act.) 


3. If food advertising is “untrue, or by ambiguity or inference create 
misleading impression regarding such a food” who will know what 


FOOD INDUSTRIE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 





ipment 


smetics, 4 
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4 SENATE BILL 1944 8 


OOD BILL! 


about his product and not be prosecuted? Again, what are the 
ances Of obtaining a responsible O.K. on advertising in advance of 


lease ? 


Who is to interpret the law? What promise is there of recourse to 
peal from a one-man decision? If any food man has to close his plant 
't the present system of reaching him through the courts a fairer 
ocedure ? 


® How broad is the definition of quality under Section 2? How stable? 


bw practical? How impervious to political interference? 
| 


i@jod Industries urges the closest scrutiny of Senate Bill 1944. If you 
| that the foregoing questions are not definitely and safely answered 
the language of the proposed act inform your representatives and 
#Pacors at once. 


y, 1933, issue of Food Industries contains the food section of the law. 


Bvember, 1933, issue shows a parallel comparison of the proposed and 


esent laws. 


tember, 1933, number will discuss similar angles of the situation and 
‘Zaddition will carry replies from some of those who favor the bill in 


present form. Subsequent issues will treat with the subject until such 
as the final bill is acted upon by Congress. 


t own viewpoint is this: Shall we burn down the house to kill a rat 
shall we allow the house to remain standing and go after the rat by 
s drastic means? 





ADERSHIP THROUGH LEADERSHIP 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Of all families in the city of Worcester 
(population 195,311) and in the Worces- 
ter city and suburban (ABC) retail trading 
zone (population 433,287) which every 
day receive in their homes a Worcester 
newspaper 


mone Wi 
ey 


READ tHe TELEGRAM or 
Gazette mw THEIR HOMES 
SIX DAYS EVERY WEEKe 


This includes only families of blood relation which take in their homes 
the same Worcester newspaper every day. It does not include sales 
to families which buy newspapers downtown—families which do not 
take the same newspaper every day—boarders, roomers, etc. 



















937, of all newspaper BUYERS in Worcester 
Oo Buy the Telegram or Gazette 


THE ENTIRE WORCESTER MARKET IS ADEQUATELY 
CULTIVATED THROUGH THESE NEWSPAPERS ALONE 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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PPORTUNITY and need were 

nicely joined in the accom- 
panying reproduction of a full-page 
magazine advertisement of the 
Scott Paper Company. It made 
possible timely fulfilment of the 
company’s desire to have an un- 
usual advertisement which retailers 
would be disposed to feature in 
their store windows and which 
would encourage special displays 
of the merchandise itself. 

The opportunity to run such an 
advertisement, made to order for 
this purpose, presented itself when, 
with the completion of a planned 
advertising series for the year, an- 
other insertion was available to 
complete the space contract. In 
looking about for an idea, many 
possibilities were explored, includ- 
ing those odds and ends of copy 
themes of which every advertiser 
has a store. 

Often these odds and ends are 
not big enough to feature individ- 
ually. And, almost as often, they 
may be too interesting for a sub- 
ordinate play. But, in the search 
for copy material that would win 
display positions in 
dealers’ windows, 
Scott’s advertising 
builders kept coming 
back to their collection 
of interesting facts. 
“Why not group a 
number of facts to- 
gether?” they asked 
themselves. The lay- 
out reproduced on this 
page was the result. 

The then proposed 
advertisement was 
taken to Scott head- 
quarters at Chester, 
Pa. T. B. McCabe, 
president, always con- 
cerned with the subject 
of the company’s ad- 
vertising messages be- 
cause of the great tact 
that is called for by 
the nature of its prin- 


. Doubles Point of Sale Tie-Up 


STRANG E FACTS et TOILET TISSUE 


W. F. Mohan, sales manager, was 
certain it would be a successful 
merchandising idea. W. W. Tom- 
linson, advertising manager, saw 
marked possibilities of reader in- 
terest in the variety of appeals. 

In advance of publication, en- 
larged copies of the advertisement 
were made and sent to retail- 
ers. These “blow-ups” illustrated 
both the ScotTissue and Waldorf 
brands. Space was allowed for 
pricing. A deep blue border, in 
the familiar blue that identifies 
Scott’s promotion material, sur- 
rounded the poster. The sugges- 
tion was made that these be posted 
in windows and that the products 
be featured in the store. 

On this request alone, without 
heavy promotion appeal, more than 
20,000 stores promptly made use of 
the display. Requests for addi- 
tional posters continue to come in 
from salesmen despite the fact that 
the advertisement has already ap- 
peared. 

The result establishes a record 
with the high water mark still to 
be determined. 






























cipal product, liked the 
dramatization of the 
making of an article 
in itself so prosaic. 















A Bell-Pusher’s Memoirs 


From One Doorknob to Another, Showing What Happens When 
Consumer Surveys Are Made 


Wok the purpose of interrupting 
the continuity of the house- 
wife’s daily routine there arrive, 
one on the heels of another, the 
gas-meter man, the brush salesman, 
the roach exterminator, the would- 
be aviator selling magazines, the 
buy -a-ticket - to- the - Lodge -dance 
girl, and those of like ilk. 

As though the above procession, 
just two units short of a young 
parade, were hardly sufficient to 
disrupt a well-planned sequence of 
chores, the harried housewife has 
scarcely left the door to return to 
changing the paper on the closet 
shelves when some busy-body with 
a questionnaire sticks his finger in 
the bell and summons her down off 
the ladder once more. 

And that night, like as not, her 
husband will have the temerity to 
remark, “The reason you are so 
tired, my dear, is that you have 
absolutely no system in your house- 
work.” 

When surveys are undertaken, 
somebody has to be the victim. It 
might be logical to accost your 
prey on the street, except that, in 
street attire they are somehow out 
of character as housewives; and, 
besides, not a few of them would 
be apt to scream for the corner 
policeman. The principal reason 
for their responding to doorbells 
so obligingly is that at each tingle 
they expect the delivery boy with 
the new hat ordered the previous 
day. Instead— 

“Good afternoon, Madam. I am 
from the Statistical Bureau of 
Market Research.” 

This is a trick name. The pur- 
pose is, first, to disguise you, and 
second, to distinguish you from the 
itinerant run of bell-pushers and 
cause you to appear ominous and 
important, like the census taker or 
the British solicitor bearing a 
legacy from poor Uncle George 
who died abroad. The woman is 
momentarily baffled, as though you 
had introduced yourself as an 
emissary from the new planet, 


Pluto, and just happened along to 
see how that doorbell worked, any 
how. 

“We are making an analysis of 
the distribution of ‘Dabbo’ face 
powder.” 

She is still a trifle bewildered, 
but coming out of it fast. 

“How many times a day do you 
powder your nose?” 

Slam! Some of these old doors 
certainly can take it, you muse to 
yourself, and go knobbing along up 
the street, confident that the aver- 
ages will take care of themselves 
in that one out of every three at- 
tacks will yield enough informa- 
tion to at least term itself an in- 
terview. 

The sponsor of the survey is the 
manufacturer; and the important 
consideration is that he has dol- 
lars to spend for advertising. The 
medium in which he is spending 
his dollars wants to be certain that 
they are well-spent dollars which 
reach his prospective market, and 
not just hit-or-miss dollars which 
go ambling off not doing any kind 
of a job at all. 


Facts for the 
Advertiser 


The manufacturer will want to 
know the distribution of his prod- 
uct, the sales ranking of his mer- 
chandise compared to his competi- 
tors’, and various other facts, such 
as how it is bought and when it is 
used and the danger of substitu- 
tion. The customary method of 
gaining this information is to 
question the sex which does the 
buying, unless it is decided to ask 
the shadow of the man standing 
behind her, but more often than not 
he will decline to answer. 

Last winter I was making a sur- 
vey on olive oil and vegetable oil. 
Having just been turned away 
from one door, overwhelmingly in- 
sulted, I approached the next house 
feeling like something under a 
microscope and wishing I were the 
postman or even a handbill dis- 
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tributor instead of a nosey ques- 
tion-box. 

“I’m from the Statistical Bu- 
reau,” I began. 

“Come right in!” the woman 
welcomed me. “What were you 
saying about a bureau?” 

“IT want to ask you a few ques- 
tions about olive oil, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Olive oil! I simply can’t keep 
it around the house. First, my hus- 
band, then my two boys; they rub 
it in their hair.” 


A Survey— 
in Reverse 


She ignored question after ques- 
tion and countered with a salvo of 
interrogations of her own. Did I 
have to work all day in this kind 
of weather, and did I wear long 
underwear? What did I think of 
Mrs. Golinsky at 1640? She didn’t 
either. When I finally edged out 
of the house she had far more 
material for a survey than I -had. 

In contrast with her there is the 
woman who gets her husband’s 
breakfast and goes back to bed. A 
sleepy “Yes” or “No” is all you 
can possibly pry loose. 

Then there is the house with a 
watchdog. The next suit I buy will 
have two extra pockets; one for a 
syringe full of chloroform and the 
other for a stout club. I like dogs 
—Scotties and wire-haireds and 
good hunting dogs—but not the 
black, snarling, Baskerville breed, 
like something out of a nightmare, 
that leaps from behind porch 
swings. If you stick out your hat, 
the dog will clamp onto it, ena- 
bling you to plant one under his 
chin; but who wants to ruin a good 
hat at five bucks a throw, with 
inflation just around the corner, 
playing anagrams with prosperity ? 

Sometimes I get tired of the 
monotony of mouthing, “I’m from 
the Statistical Bureau of Market 
Research.” The day after last 
Labor Day I went up to a door and 
said, merely, “Hello.” 

“Hello, there!” the woman re- 
plied. “Come on right in.” 

Her cordiality startled me some- 
what, but, regaining my composure, 
I discussed one thing and another 
with her and finally asked, “Do 
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you mind answering a few ques- 
tions about cake flour?” 

“Who are you, anyhow?” she 
demanded. 

“I’m from the Statistical Bureau 
of Market Analysis.” 

“Oh, Gee!” she replied. “I 
thought you were a fellow I met 
at the Laundry Drivers’ picnic 
yesterday.” 

After the survey is completed 
there is a day’s work in the office 
during which these data are com- 
piled. Just as sure as two out of 
three days of the field work have 
been cold or rainy, when the day 
for the office work arrives the sun 
will be shining, and there you are, 
stuck at a desk, making bugs on 
a piece of paper—one, two, three, 
four perpendicular bugs and a 
diagonal bug, totaling five. You 
make bugs all day long, until it 
seems that there are bugs on the 
ceiling, bugs on the wall, and even 
on the switchboard girl. 

In the research department we 
have machines that do everything 
except clean out your desk and 
take you to lunch. There is one in* 
particular, named Minerva, which 
measures four feet wide, five feet 
high, and eight feet long. I do not 
know how it works. 


Feeding Minerva 
the Bugs 


It takes six months to learn to 
fly an airplane, but it takes six 
years to master Minerva. She starts 
in with a low whine and works 
herself up to a rending moan. The 
office force stops and listens and 
marvels. Then we feed her the 
tabulations of bugs, which have 
been transcribed on special card- 
boards. Minerva swallows them, 
digests them, and coughs them up 
with holes punched in the proper 
places and cards sorted into spe- 
cial grooves. It takes her only a 
few minutes; by hand ‘it would 
have taken me three days. 

Minerva is phenomenal. She can 
do anything! If George Washing- 
ton were to walk into the office he 
would stand gaping at Minerva, 
and exclaim: 

“With that contraption in 1775 
I could have won the Revolutionary 
War in three months!” 
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Automosite transportation and automotive powe 


are as necessary in the lives of Country Gentleman famg*"*”: 


‘ountry 4 
ilies as the food they eat or the clothes they wear. Thegha jus: “ 
use their trucks and tractors in their work. Their passengel “"" 
cars are an indispensable part of every day—for work ey ar tt 

the life 
for recreation, for shopping, school and church. paunieh 

er 10,0 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN families own sories—and their dealers and salesme@; of a|| r 
one-twelfth* of all the automobiles in Obviously, the best way to sell Bamerica. 
the United States. They own more than market so clearly related to one mag@iAdvertise 
one-eighth* of all the motor trucks— zine is to advertise in the pages of thiasing nu 
and one-third* of farm-owned tractors. magazine itself. It is not only the mos 

In fact, nearly ten per cent* of the economical way—it is the most effectiv 
country’s total of 25 million automo- way. 
biles, trucks and farm tractors are owned For this magazine holds a uniqu 
by families who read Country Gentleman. place in the lives of the 1,650,000 fami 
Here is a concentration of sales op- _lies who read it every month. It repr 
portunity for oil marketers, tire com- sents a voice of help and authority 


panies and makers of automotive acces- is a guiding influence to which thegg'*4!phia 
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utomobiles 
, of all farm, 


ve learned to turn with confidence. firtding Country Gentleman the logical 

) other magazine duplicates Country approach to selling this market. It costs 
Beutleman’s function. them only 3% cents per year per family 
‘ountry Gentleman families are more to reach Country Gentleman families 
just “good prospects.” Eighty-six with a full-page advertisement every 
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Advertising Aided NRA Campaign 


General Johnson Tells Tenth District of A. F. A. Part It Played in 





Recovery Program 


UNSTINTED credit is given to 
advertising by General Hugh 
S. Johnson for the major role 
which advertising has had in lining 
up the support of the nation behind 
the NRA. He took occasion to go 
on record with this tribute to ad- 
vertising, whose importance he has 
commented upon before, at the con- 
vention of the Tenth District of 
the Advertising Federation of 
America, held last week at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

“Without the aid of the adver- 
tising fraternity, we could never 
have had the almost unanimous re- 
sponse of the nation as a whole to 
the recovery program,” General 
Johnson declared. “With its aid, 
the country is now moving as one 
person in its effort to overcome the 
difficulties of the last two years. 

“Resistance centers on 1 per cent 
of the population, part of which 
can be considered as chiseling and 
the other part as pure, innate 
cussedness. The enthusiasm dis- 
played in the sections where I 
expected to find the greatest re- 
sistance, such as in Iowa, have been 
astounding. It was our duty to 
reach every quarter of the country 
and each individual to sell him on 
the idea of recovery,” General 
Johnson explained. 

“At first, there was some doubt 
as to the outcome of the attempt. 
We were accused of ballyhooing. 


+ 


Two for Chirurg 
The B. C. Ames Company, Waltham, 
Mass., micrometer dial gages, precision 
bench machinery, etc., and the Fellows 
Gear Shaper Company, Springfield, Vt., 
have appointed the James Thomas Chirurg 
Com ny, Boston, as advertising coun- 
sel. Business papers and direct mail will 
be used at once for the B. C, Ames ac- 
count. A business-paper campaign will 

be started by Fellows in January. 


Has Beer Account 
The Frank Fehr Brewing Company, 
Louisville, Ky., maker of F.F.X.L. Beer, 
has appointed The Procter & Collier 
Company, Cincinnati, to direct its adver- 
tising. Newspapers and outdoor adver- 
tising will be used. 


I am unable to define ballyhooing, 
but we may have erred in our 
methods. I do know that we have 
used advertising people in ever) 
way to help correct our mistakes 
and without their help and sugges- 
tions we could not have had the 
unanimous response we have had.” 

Amon G. Carter, publisher of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, when 
introduced by Edgar  Kobak, 
A. F. A. president, called attention 
to the splendid job done by Paul 
Harmon, president of the Fort 
Worth Club who, it was said, con- 
ducted a real selling campaign in 
having 210 telegrams sent to Wash- 
ington to insure attendance of 
Administration officials. 

William C. Brockhausen, Sunset 
Outdoor Advertising System, San 
Antonio, was elected district gover- 
nor. Mr. Harmon was elected first 
vice-governor; Malory McDonald, 
second vice-governor, and Leroy 
Swartzkopf, San Antonio, secre 
tary-treasurer. 

Directors are: Joseph Jurgens, 
Austin; Kenneth Sutton and 
W. W. Watson, Beaumont; Miss 
Margaret Marable and Miss Thel- 
ma Gaines, Dallas; Curtis Taulbee 
and Homer Bellew, Fort Worth; 
Roy A. Powers and Fred L. Wad- 
ley, Houston; H. M. Fentress and 
J. L. Marsh, Waco; J. H. Allison, 
Wichita Falls; J. Richard Brown 
and William C. Grant, Dallas. 


+ 


Chicago Letter Group Elects 


Joseph Robinson, Atlas-Robinson Com- 
pany, was named president of the Mail 
Advertising Service Association of Chi- 
cago at its recent annual meeting. Henry 

Dosch, Dosch-Kircher Organization, 
was elected vice-president and iss 
Zelia G. Power, Power Letter Service, 
secretary. Directors are Hazel Braun, 
Sales Letter Corporation; L. S. Allen, 
L. S. Allen Conanans and Robert G. 
Marshall, Robert Marshall Letter Co. 


+ 





Moore with Houston “Press” 


B. F. Moore has joined the Houston, 
Tex., Press as national advertising man- 
ager. He formerly was with Paul Block 
and Associates. 
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Tos Angliks Times 





The Times is a locally-owned, home- 
delivered, family-read newspaper. 


Edited, written, illustrated and printed 
by local men and women, The Times 
serves the community in the capacity 
of neighbor and fellow property-owner. 


96 out of every 100 copies of The Times 
are delivered to homes—a larger family 
coverage than the combined morning 
street sales and carrier circulation of 
any other Los Angeles newspaper. 


Backed up with a vigorous program of 
betterments, the Los Angeles Times is 
one of the few American newspapers 
to forge ahead in circulation in face of 
world wide retrenchment. During the 
past 414 years, The Times has gained 
over 25,000 week-day circulation; over 
32,000 Sunday circulation. 


Subscribed to by the month, read with 
confidence, covering the whole area of 
the Los Angeles market, The Times is 
first and foremost on the Pacific Coast 
in all departments of advertising. 








Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Miehigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 Gen- 
eral Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 














Encore by Shell 


Concentrated Drive Technique, Proved Successful, Introduces Another 
New Gasoline 


ERSONAL interviews with 

thousands of motorists conducted 
by the Shell Petroleum Corpora- 
tion revealed that two-thirds of 
those questioned wanted quick- 
starting plus mileage in a winter 
gasoline. The remaining 
one-third was divided 
among all other quali- 
ties. Following extensive 
production research, the 
company is now intro- 


ducing a new version of aPeoven S€PER SHELL 
its Super-Shell gasoline — Firtteutnetegve fell Semmeiiiea 
tailored to that mea- viet Quacker Wter Starbey 





sure. 
The introductory cam- 
paign is based on a 
further development of 
the technique employed 
last spring in getting 
capacity sale on the | 
new Super-Shell gaso- 
line. All advertising and 
point-of-sale efforts are 
co-ordinated in an in- 
tensive and dramati- 


GET 200 MI 


, Ordinary Gasolines Lose More Than 
| Wile per Gallon in Winter Months 


company’s territory. Each an- 
nouncement is preceded by cries oi 
“Extra,” etc., in a newsboy voice, 
following which the announcement 
is read in rapid-fire style. Out- 
door advertising, consisting of al- 


ORE Same 


‘SHELL Same 
STARTS GUNCAER - An 
18h GET Tee SARE 
ARTRA LEAR . o6r | 

Aer ener 



















cally staged drive which 
began on November 11. 

Newspaper advertis- 
ing, beginning on that 
date, makes considerable 
use of the newspaper 
style of photographic 
display in proclaiming | 
the mileage plus quick- 
starting features of the 
new gasoline. The first ——— 
advertisement, typical of 
those to follow, bears 
marked resemblance to 
a page from a tabloid newspaper, 
and is about the same size. There 
are five photographs, with brief 
captions, illustrating various angles 
of the sales story, and also a dia- 
gram showing comparative starting 
consumption for Super-Shell and 
“ordinary winter gasoline.” The 
headline is of newspaper streamer 
style and leads into a brief “arti- 
cle” describing the product. 

The same news angle is being 
employed in spot announcements 
from radio stations throughout the 
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Advertisements bear a marked resemblance to a 
page from a tabloid newspaper 


most 6,000 postings in more than 
460 cities, carries two terse state- 
ments ; alongside a large reproduc- 
tion of the trade-mark: “Now 
Further Improved!” and “Starts 
Quicker Plus More Mileage.” 
Colorful decoration of the ser- 
vice stations beginning on the ap- 
pointed date is another feature of 
the program. Introduced in the 
spring campaign, it was found to 
be highly effective. In a consumer 
investigation it developed that 38 
per cent of those who had seen 
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Check! 

The Journal is one 
of six newspapers 
in the entire country, 
in cities of 300,000 
or over, that click 
100% on the 


Rule of Three 


WE 00 OUR PART 


PRINTERS’ 


AND GET THIS, THERESE 


——|F 1TS PORTLAND, OREGON 
/T§ THE JOURNAL 








INK 








@ What a grand life it would be for 
space-buyers’ new assistants—and 
space-buyers, too—if all selections 
were as open-and-shut as the Journal. 
But no such luck! In all the nation 
there are only five other newspapers 
that can get up in meeting and say 
““We fulfill the Rule of Three.” 


1 
+ 
L 
+ 
1 


That lead, like the Journal, in daily 
circulation. The Journal is the only 
daily in the Pacific Northwest with 
over 100,000 circulation. 


That lead, like the Journal, in retail 
lineage, general lineage, total paid 
lineage, daily and Sunday combined. 


That lead, like the Journal, in maxi- 
mum returns for your advertising 
dollar. The Journal has the lowest 
milline rate in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 





Los Angeles H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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Shell advertising noted the station 
displays. The decorations consist 
of a series of large banners, each 
with a brief message about the 
product; special posters featuring 
the new gasoline; and flasher units 
for the pump globes. Strings of 
brightly colored pennants are also 
furnished for hanging on the sta- 
tion property to further the decora- 
tive effect. 

Close tie-in of the sales and 
dealer forces with the advertising 
has also been provided for, this 
being, in the company’s findings, 
largely responsible for the success 
of the previous program. During 
the week preceding introduction, 
three teaser postcards were mailed 
to 40,000 Shell men. Then came 
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meetings throughout the territory 
at which the new product and pro- 
gram were outlined by headquar- 
ters executives, accompanied by a 
special talking picture and a 
slide-film presentation. Ejight-page 
broadsides illustrating the adver- 
tising to be used and summarizing 
the whole project were distributed 
to all stations. 

Another point emphasized to ser- 
vice men was the importance of 
making their own sales talks to 
motorists a definite part of the 
advertising campaign, and there- 
fore more productive, by talking 
the copy theme used in the adver- 
tisements. A series of sales pro- 
motion bulletins is being used to 
get this idea across. 


Tek’s Offer 


REE, any other tooth brush 

if you don’t agree after a 
two-week trial that Tek is the best 
tooth brush you ever used.” This 
is the nub of a test campaign which 
is being conducted in Baltimore by 
Johnson & Johnson. 

Described as a “startling” and 
“challenging” offer, the newspaper 
copy tells readers that if, after the 
two-week period, they are not sat- 
isfied that Tek “is the best tooth 
brush you have ever used, then 
send back the brush in its carton to 
Johnson & Johnson, and receive 
free any nationally advertised tooth 
brush you choose.” 

It will be noticed that the body 
of the text qualifies the featured 


+ 


Opens Toronto Office 
The Halifax, N. S., Chronicle and 
Star has opened its own office at 709 
Northern ntario Building, Toronto, 
with A. G. Sampson in charge of na- 
tional advertising. 


Advanced by U. S. Gypsum 


C. H. Shaver, assistant controller of 
the United States Gypsum Company, Chi- 
cago, has been ps | secretary-treasurer 
of that company, succeeding the late 
R. G. Bear. 


Theobold Leaves McLain 

B. Franklin Theobold has resigned as 
vice-president and director of the McLain 
Organization, Philadelphia agency. 














offer which uses the words “any 
other tooth brush.” 

The test campaign is referred to 
as a “glorified” guarantee cam- 
paign. Similar offers have been 
experimented with in advertising of 
two other products in the West, 
one for cake flour and another for 
gasoline. In both instances, it is 
reported, there were practically no 
demands for fulfilment of the 
guarantee. 

People who may have intended 
to request fulfilment of the two- 
for-one offer, it is believed, were 
too indifferent to take the time to 
send in the cartons or material 
necessary to receive merchandise 
that better suited their preference. 


_— 


Takes Over Newton Agency 
A. F. Priestley has taken over the 
Newton Advertising Agency, Victoria, 
B. C. The organization was founded and 
operated —_ recently by the late 
George W. Newton. 





Joins Weiler Agency 
Maurice Aaron has joined the staff of 
the Sidney H. Weiler Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, as merchandise 
counselor. 





New Account to Houck 
The Tomlinson Chair Manufacturing 
Company has —" Houck & Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Va advertising agency, 
to handle its advertising. 
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The TIMES covers 


Your Washington 
Market 


Since 1926, The Washington Times has gained an average 
of 7,615, or 14% each year. 


The number of families in Washington City and suburban 
market has gained an average of 4,388, or 2.7% each 
year during the same period. 

The circulation of the Times has more than kept pace with 


the growth of the Washington market, its increase nearly 
doubling the increase in families. 


You can not get a complete coverage of the Washington 
market without using The Washington Times, great evening 
circulation of 106,953. 
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Represented Nationally by 
The Rodney E. B Organizati: 
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it’s the LOW SCORE that wins! 


IG numbers don’t always indicate superiority. Take a 
golf score-card, for example. Or a business paper’s 
circulation statement. 































Business and industrial advertising must travel down a narrow 
“fairway”—-straight to its selected, limited audience. It must 
pay to reach only its logical prospects. Every dollar spent on 
advertising to excess circulation is a shot “in the rough.” 


That’s why you can’t judge a business paper’s value simply 
by its circulation statement. That tells you “How Many” 
readers. But you also want to know “Who are these readers? 
.. . What positions do they hold? . . . Have they the interest 
and authority to respond to advertising?” 


McGraw-Hill’s “unit coverage” policy in each field is to sign 
up as many key men in as many worth-while plants as possible. 
To cover plant by plant, job by job—no matter how far off 
the beaten path. To see that those men who should be buying 
McGraw-Hill papers do so; that those who shouldn't, don't. 
Personal solicitation in the field is supplemented by mail 
campaigns addressed only to carefully selected and limited 
lists of known prospects. 


The result is to keep the numerical circulation of our papers 
down—the quality of that circulation up. To sell you fewer 
readers, but more bona-fide prospects for your product. To 
make your advertising so much more economical and resultful. 
You can convince yourself if you will visit our Circulation 
Department, inspect our galleys and watch us at work. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd ST. an NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How General Foods Merchandises 


Radio Advertising 


An Ambitious Program for Getting and Holding New Listeners 


HERE is real news value in 

new radio programs, in the 
opinion of General Foods Corpora- 
tion. It has mapped out detailed 
plans for capitalizing on this ele- 
ment in connection with the series 
of weekly broadcasts which Ad- 
miral Byrd will make, starting 
November 18, in connection with 
his South Pole expedition. 

General Foods is sponsoring the 
series on behalf of Grape-Nuts. 
Merchandising of the broadcast 
series, in this instance, offers a 
timely illustration of the methods 
used by the company to get as large 
an audience of listeners as possi- 
ble for the inauguration of a 
program. As in the case of the 
Maxwell House Show Boat, mer- 
chandising support will continue 
throughout the Byrd series which 
is being advertised in forty-five 
business papers. 

In line with its policy, one of the 
first things done was to tell General 
Foods salesmen about the cam- 
paign. The information is con- 
veyed to them in pages which they 
are to insert in their plan books. 
Among other points made clear to 
them there will be complete in- 
formation on the tie-up material 
which they are to make available 
to dealers, together with instruc- 
tions for its use. 

Newspaper advertising will fea- 
ture the program. Salesmen will 
be given a time-table of the news- 
papers and the dates on which this 
advertising will appear. Dealers 
are told that, in addition to display 
material being available, the ser- 
vices of General Foods salesmen 
will be at their disposal in building 
displays, preparing handbills and 
local tie-up newspaper advertising. 

So much for posting salesmen 
and the trade. The company goes 
further. Announcements of the 
South Pole broadcasts are being 
mailed to stockholders along with 
dividend disbursements. Notices 
are also being sent to the more 





than 70,000 women who are: en- 
rolled in the cooking school of the 
air which the company sponsors. 
Mailings also are being made to 
parent-teachers’ and women’s clubs. 
Bulletins are describing the event 
to the company’s 10,000 employees. 

A four-page tabloid newspaper 
is being published in sufficient num- 
bers for salesmen to distribute 
four or five copies in each store 





Point of sale display that advertises the 
radio program 


on his customer list. The tabloid 
carries pictures of Byrd, his ship 
and other high spots that can be 
dramatized. 

What is being done to create an 
audience for a new feature, will 
not be without a follow-through. 
It has been said by Ralph Starr 
Butler, vice-president in charge of 
advertising, that listeners on the 
air are something that each adver- 
tiser must guarantee for himself; 
that if a program is to sell a prod- 
uct, it is up to the sponsor to sell 
the program. Therefore, even with 
so successful and long-standing 
a program as the Show Boat for 
Maxwell House coffee, program 
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AGENCY STRATEGY 


rs QUICK PEEKS GIVES “4 FACTORY ” 


INTO 


the SPACE BUYING ake INDUSTRIAL 
JOB IN 1934 


de to 
clubs. 
event 
yees. 

paper 
num- 


ibute ... and what was this strategy 
store . ° 
that received the quick OK of 
the client? 


UST this .... The client’s 1933 business came 
from nearly every type of manufacturing. 


Closer examination showed three major industries 
accounted for 48 per cent of the volume. “Easy 
answer,”’ says the agency. ‘Pick three husky verti- 
cal papers—the best in each of the three industries. 
There’s your 48 per cent.” 


But what about the 52 per cent? It splits up a 
hundred and one ways. An industry paper for each 
would mean a slew of papers—and a slew of money. 


} 
| 
: 
the Then what’s the answer? Neglect them? ‘“No,” 
says the agency, “‘not with a paper like ‘Factory’ 
loid in the field. We'll use ‘Factory’ and cover that 52 { 
ship per cent. It reaches your biggest collective market 
| be —that collection of many small industries that gives 
an you together 52 per cent of your business. And it 
will also adds important selling strength in the three i 
eh. major markets.” 
_ Sound strategy . . . and profitable. 


er- 


od- FACTORY MANAGEMENT 


sell 
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for Published by McGraw-Hill 330 W. 42nd Street New York 
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merchandising goes on without let- 
up. 

Magazine copy has consistently 
carried a supplementary line adver- 
tising the radio program. Recently, 
however, the company went much 
further and devoted an entire page, 
in color, to a photograph of the 
cast on the deck of the Show Boat. 
Closer tie-in was effected by hav- 
ing the commercial credit in the 
Show Boat hour call attention of 
listeners to the magazine advertise- 
ment so that people might know 
what the show folk looked like. 

A new tie-in will be twenty-four- 


+ 


INK Nov. 16, 1933 
sheet posters, in color, depicting 
two old cronies listening to a radio 
from which is issuing the show’s 
theme song, “Let’s have another 
cup of coffee.” 

Merchandising ‘is a first and last 
consideration in every General 
Foods broadcast activity. This spon- 
sor applies to radio the sound prin- 
ciple which motivates its other 
advertising, that is putting itself in 
position to follow up every oppor- 
tunity of advantage and, wherever 
possible, employing ingenuity so 
that opportunities may be made to 
exist for follow-up. 


+ 


$1,000,000 Recovery Drive 


VERY sales division of the 

Southern California Edison 
Company, Los Angeles, has been 
given a quota to tackle. These quotas 
would have been plenty high in the 
palmy days of 1929. This is part 
of the company’s plan to push 
a recovery drive of its own. 

It is convinced that what busi- 
ness needs today is more back- 
bone. The backbone in this par- 
ticular instance will be $1,000,000. 
This amount has been appropriated 
for advertising to develop new 
business and to serve as an incen- 
tive to its salesmen and dealers in 
electrical appliances. They are 
told that this aggressive drive of- 
fers them opportunity to share in 
the prosperity which the company 
is determined to kick up for itself. 

It refuses to be a part of that 
group of business men who, peer- 
ing cautiously through cracks in 
their cyclone cellar doors, are prac- 
ticing a policy of watchful waiting. 
Nothing ventured, nothing gained 


+ 


“Oregonian” Advances Wicker 

Paul C. Wicker, who has been on the 
advertising staff of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, has been appointed advertising 


manager of that pare q e also was 
formerly with the Portland Telegram. 


Has Mail Preparation Account 
The Culver Laboratories, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, manicure preparations, has ap- 
— the Carter-Thompson Company, 
hiladelphia agency, to direct its new 
advertising campaign. 


sums up this campaign policy. 

Advertising will promote the sale 
of all household electrical appli- 
ances but direct sales will be han- 
dled through regular retail dealer 
outlets. Special promotion pro 
grams will be directed to merchants 
on the subject of better store and 
window lighting; to municipalities 
on improved street lighting; to in- 
dustrial concerns and home owners 
on air conditioning and to farmers 
on increased use of electric power 
for farm work. 

Newspapers will carry a large 
portion of the general advertising 
copy, supported by radio, outdoor 
and direct advertising. Company 
representatives who are trained 
specialists in their respective fields 
will cover every prospect. Others 
will work with dealers to close 
sales, maintain balanced stocks and 
keep accurate sales and service rec- 
ords—in short, to make each deal- 
er a better business man if he isn’t 
already a good one. 


+ 
Appoints Hutchins Agency 


Bloomer Bros. Company, Newark, 
N. J., ice cream pails, egg cartons, etc. 
has appointed the Hutchins Advertising 
Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., to 
handle its advertising. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Represented by Hutchison 

Chicago advertising representation of 
Real Estate Magazine, New York, has 
been placed with the Ewing Hutchison 
Co., Chicago publishers’ representative. 
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HERE is only one answer to that question: 
Southern newspapers. 


They carry on the spirit of the new South. And 
they blanket the South from Texas to Carolina, 
reaching practically 100% of all white families. 


No other medium is comparable—in circulation 
or in influence. The loyalty of Southern news- 
paper readers is an important help in winning 
sales. Your advertisement in a Southern news- 
paper is an introduction and recommendation 
by an old friend of the family. 


If you are not in newspapers 
you are not in the South. 


4 SIMPLE FACTS 


ABOUT SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER COVERAGE 
@ Practically 100% coverage of white families, @ Circulation 
of other media not comparable in size or productivity. @ South- 
ern market represents ideally balanced agricultural and indus- 
trial income. @ Low linage rates enable you to work markets 
intensively. 
Detailed information on Southern markets is available from 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, P. O. Box 468, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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and 
Trust Company Advertising Program Draws on History to Renew Faith a 
in Chicago Land Values ete 
B* presenting a historical per- That interest was directed earl) inst! 
spective of the fundamental this year to the question of whether cont 
soundness of Chicago real estate,a something could be done to benefit and 
program of advertising sponsored real estate values or at least real per 
by the Chicago Title & Trust Com- estate sentiment. Such an effort, it lars 
pany has done much toward 000, 
re-establishing public faith —  _ en ht Ra tow 
in the city’s land values. 100 YEARS OF aacaco LAND vawwes A" perl 
The point that real estate this 
has progressively recovered 
to new heights through five dert 
major cycles during the Bas 
last 100 years was dra- | Yea 
matized throughout the | 
campaign in terms of ac- | ~ 
tual statistics and specific circ 
cases, and there resulted - eee te : stat 
many evidences a renewed — oa 
confidence, hardening of jm 1c 
values — increased activ- | SOUTH SHORE DISTRICT a 
ity in Chicago real estate. 1 1064, © diacarning Chicage resident x= r= y Yen um en s 
The situation at which pun tubpbnteamnaaeste pol cae el andere cag 
the advertising was aimed | nent tee ferlocdeent beet bebe t at his 
=e indeed a dark one. baw te mt tm doi Oe val _ 
ome six billion dollars’ by 47% 75th, Seomy tend ond Yor SOT ooncrea tasers a 
worth of city and suburban aT een tn the 
land (exclusive of build- pa 
ings) had receded under prema thee Ana 22, 
the fourfold load of the eee paf 
depression, an antiquated peters dre 
tax system, a_ political oe aol He 
plunderbund and the Insull | —— its 
debacle to a 1933 valuation | emocitetroanjnasn. a 
of perhaps three billions. a age 
hr pone oa —— Eoeaeateeee bes 
und supply had operate We po 1079 vein Roan | site hen agai and 
in Chicago as in every ssacas Ra = ro 
other city. The real estate CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST COMPANY > 
business was in a state of 69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET Ch 
coma. The tangle of tax | = q Fe 
assessments, hm ee. Three introductory advertisements were fol- sig 
tax receivership, rea estate lowed by eight, each one of which gave a land 0 
bond receivership and fore- chan , ; ahs po} 
closures had convinced the y of « epesific scction of the ely tra 
pessimistic that nothing so 10! 
bad had ever happened before and was believed, would be especially ab 
that there was no way out. timely for two reasons: In the first de 
The company itself does not deal place, a program of general busi- . 
in real estate or real estate securi- ness recovery was getting under of 
ties. But, being in the business of way. Secondly, Chicago was soon the 
examination of titles and the issu- to celebrate its one-hundredth an- pe 
ing of abstracts of title and of niversary with the opening of the fiv 
title guaranty policies, it has an Century of Progress International ad 
interest in the broad welfare of Exposition. 
the real estate business and land From the discussions came this an 
ownership. thought: “Suppose that the history pa 
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of Chicago’s land cycles of boom 
and depression warrants a con- 
servative optimism in a long-term 
view. Suppose this note of con- 
fidence sounded by a conservative 
institution like ours should renew 
confidence in real estate ownership 
and investment to the extent of 5 
per cent on five or six billion dol- 
lars—net gain to Chicago $300,- 
000,000—and provide a_ stimulus 
toward recovery in this city and 
perhaps many others. Would not 
this be worth while?” 

On that premise the job was un- 
dertaken. 


Based on an Eight- 
Year Study 


The cause was aided by a happy 
circumstance. An economist and 
statistician who was working for 
his Ph. D. degree in land econom- 
ics at the University’ of Chicago 
was just completing an eight-year 
study of the entire history of Chi- 
cago real estate values. Much of 
his material, as a matter of fact, 
had come from the records of the 
advertiser. He had also studied 
the real estate news and tabulated 
real estate transfers out of some 
22,000 issues of a Chicago news- 
paper. He had interviewed a hun- 
dred of the city’s “oldest settlers.” 
He had broken down the city into 
its 211 square miles, and in each 
had painstakingly tabulated aver- 
age values at strategic times from 
1833 down to 1933. Finally, he 
had totaled these averages into a 
master curve which clearly re- 
flected five great ups and downs of 
Chicago land history, and had ac- 
cumulated a mass of material show- 
ing the recurring sentiment of pes- 
simism and optimism, the trends of 
population, the development of 
transportation and other reasons 
for growth, and the key facts 
about various business and resi- 
dential districts. 

Dramatization of the highlights 
of this material was the basis of 
the newspaper advertising cam- 
paign which followed, employing 
five and six-column advertisements 
in all Chicago newspapers. 

The first advertisement was an 
announcement of the proposed cam- 
paign and contained a description 
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of the study upon which it was 
based and a frank statement of the 
reason for it. The copy stated as 
the basic keynote of the program 
that in: “A hundred year perspec- 
tive upon Chicago land values .. . 
there is courage and inspiration 
for real estate ownership . . . that 
depressions, panics, wars and fires 
have not been able to stop the city’s 
growth nor discourage the spirit 
of its citizens . . . that after every 
depression Chicago’s aggregate land 
values have recovered and gone 
ahead . . . not in any of these de- 
pressions have total land values 
gone so low as in the previous one.” 

The second advertisement was 
built around Chicago’s “I Will” 
motto and reproduced the master 
curve showing how advances and 
recessions of real estate values 
through five major cycles with each 
low greater than the preceding 
high. By this time comment was 
coming in from real estate firms, 
investors, bankers and prominent 
citizens praising the public-spirited 
work, declaring a turn from dis- 
couragement to renewed courage 
and asking for reprints in quanti- 
ties ranging from one up to three 
thousand. 


Historical Lore and 
Facts Presented 


The third piece of copy, under 
the heading “The Dragon Is De- 
vouring the Sun,” compared the 
thinking of those who believed that 
values would never come back with 
the superstition of primitive man. 
Then followed eight advertisements 
each concerned with the land his- 
tory of a specific section of the 
city. Each of these combines his- 
torical lore with definite facts and 
figures showing how the values in 
the section, despite cyclical set- 
backs, continued to advance to new 
highs. Pictures from the old days, 
contrasted with present views of 
the same section, and reminiscences 
of old settlers provided human- 
interest attention value. 

The final advertisement in the 
series summarizes the five great 
ups and downs in Chicago land 
values since 1833. 

The campaign and its educa- 
tional message were merchandised 
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Our Customers’ 


Responsibilitie 


A BUSINESS can succeed only so long as it sells worthy mer 
chandise and renders dependable service. And that is the 
basis on which the New York and Pennsylvania Company 
has served its customers since 1890 when this business was 
established, for we believe that “To Whom You Sell is 
just as important as From Whom You Buy.” 


Among our satisfied patrons are publishers of general 
and trade periodicals, among whom we are happy to nun: 
ber the Educational Publishing Corporation of New York 
City, publisher of the “Grade Teacher.” These publishers 
place absolute reliance in the uniformity and quality of 
the paper we supply and in the promptness and regularity 
of our deliveries. Ours is the responsibility to give each 
and every customer, whether large or small purchasers, the 


same conscientious measure of service. 


On that basis we are prepared to accept a few more 
contracts from publishers of general and trade magazines 
of small circulation, and from publishers of house organs, 
for paper suitable for their needs. We invite inquiries, but 
with the understanding that no contracts will be accepted 
beyond the capacity of our mills to deliver, or which may 
interfere with our obligations to our present customers. 


New York andj 
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to the real estate trade and allied 
interests in a number of ways. 
First announcement of the program 
and the thought behind it was made 
in a speech before the Chicago 
Rotary Club by Holman D. Petti- 
bone, president of the company, 
which was also broadcast over the 
radio and widely distributed in 
booklet form. Then came a pre- 
view at a Chicago Real Estate 
Board meeting, another at the con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards and a 
private showing to which financial, 
editorial and advertising repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago news- 
papers and financial field were 
invited. The latter meeting was 
addressed by General Abel Davis, 
chairman of the board of the com- 
pany. . 
Proofs of each advertisement 
were released two days in advance 
of insertion to a large list of real 
estate people, bankers, insurance 
company heads, investors and 
prominent citizens. An accompany- 
ing letter suggested to the real 
estate men that they display these 
advertisements in their show win- 
dows, post them in their offices and 
lobbies and circulate them within 
their organizations. The letter also 
offered extra copies in any reason- 
able quantity for portfolio use by 
real estate and insurance men and 
for mailing to their customer lists. 
The response to this activity was 
general. Some real estate people 
adopted the plan of posting the 
first advertisement in their win- 
dows and adding each new unit 
until the entire series was perma- 
nently on display. A number of 


+ 
New Orleans Club Elects 


John W. Murphy, advertising manager 
of the Pan American Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Advertising Club of New Orleans. 
Other officers are: L. F. Blackburn and 
Shepherd Pleasants, vice-presidents; Miss 
Adrienne Schaefer, secretary; Miss 
Dorothea Schlesinger, recording secre- 
tary, and Miss Margot Burvant, trea- 
surer. 


Nebraska Paper Appoints 


The Fremont, Nebr., Tribune has 
appointed Arthur Hagg & Associates, 
hicago, as its advertising representa- 
tives. 


INK Nov. 16, 1933 
firms mailed out reprints. The 
financial, real estate and financial 
advertising men of the newspapers 
carried proofs with them and dis- 
played them in their canvasses to 
arouse renewed activity by real 
estate firms, real estate financial 
houses and the general public. 

Before the campaign was many 
weeks old, real estate men began 
to tell of tangible evidences of its 
beneficial effects. One subdivision 
man, for example, stated that he 
could see a definite effort on the 
part of owners of small vacant 
properties to keep up their pay- 
ments rather than abandon their 
equities. One firm reported it was 
beginning to see the end of first- 
floor business vacancies in its ter- 
ritory and a chance to rent some 
of the second-floor space that had 
been going begging for several 
years. Reports in the real estate 
sections of the newspapers began 
to record more sales, trades and 
leases than in many a month. Some 
of the more seasoned real estate 
concerns began to talk about the 
possibility of real estate advertis- 
ing and activity to follow in the 
furrow plowed by the Chicago 
Title & Trust campaign. Investors 
in other cities expressed interest in 
the series because of their Chicago 
holdings. Real estate boards and 
interests in other cities asked for 
an opportunity to study the cam- 
paign, as the same idea might ap- 
ply in their localities. Tax pay- 
ments showed improvement. There 
were many comments to the effect 
that: “Frankly, I had lost all hope 
in real estate, but I feel now that 
it will come back.” 


— 
Opens 3,200 New Outlets 


Last month, business-paper advertising 
announced that the E. E. Hess Company, 
Chicago, would introduce its Hess witch 
hazel cream in a new package. In on 
week, Printers’ Inx is informed, this 
new package was successful in opening 
3,200 new outlets. ¢ carton and label, 
in which the product is enclosed, was 
selected from eighty-seven designs in a 
test conducted among women to ascertain 
which design would be most attractive. 


Klein Adds to Staff 
James S. Greenfield has joined Philip 
Klein, Inc., Philadelphia advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 
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as Usual 


In SYRACUSE 
The JOURNAL 


according to the latest Post Office 
Statement for the six months period 
ending September 30, 1933, now has 


31.5% MORE 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


than the second Evening Newspaper. 
82.9% of the Journal’s circulation is 
concentrated in the city and sub- 
urban area. 

The Journal GAINED... 1107 
The 2nd Eve. Paper LOST. 285 
over the last 6 months statement March 30, 1933 


The SYRACUSE 


JOURNAL 








... continues to be the choice of 
the people in the great Central New 
York Market. Now in its NINTH 
year of circulation leadership. 

















Nationally Represented by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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TUGBOAT ANNIE'S 


uGBOAT Annie, that soft- 
hearted, hard-fisted charac- 

ter of the waterfront, was born 
in The Saturday Evening Post on 
July 11, 1931. All America came 
to know and quote and follow 
her. For the Post possesses the 
power to win for its characters 
an army of permanent friends. 
This power works for advertis- 
ers, too. General Electric ran a 
single announcement of their 
new refrigerator in The Saturday 
Evening Postof March 11—when 
all the banks in America were 
closed. And from all over the 
country, at the low point of the 
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depression, came letters, pho 
calls, wires from dealers, “ 
10-star refrigerators to uf 
QUICK!” 

Buyers await your produe 
when you announce it in th 
Post, the friends of Tugboat 
Annie, of Mr. Tutt, of Charlie 
Chan, of all the characters the 
Post brings to life. 

The Post creates national char 
acters that become known, liked 
and remembered, just as the Post 
creates national CHARACTER 
for products and services that 
become known, preferred and 
purchased! 
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ESHOST OF FANS 


rise lo inquire aboul 
i£’s NEW 1O STAR REFRIGERATOR 





The General Electric Company 
authorizes us to quote them as fol- 
lows: 


“General Electric has always bee 
lieved in the Post. As the principal 
channel of our national publicity, 
it has produced splendid results. 

“But last March we had a new 
revelation of its power. We ran a 
double color page which appeared 
right at the time of the bank mora- 
toriam, and, except for a page in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, it was 
the only national or local an- 
nouncement of the new G. E. 10- 
Star Refrigerator. 

“Despite the gloom of the de- 
pression, thousands of people all 
over the nation went to the stores 
to see our new refrigerator. Wires 
came from dealers demanding rush 
shipments. Trade opened up every- 
where. Naturally, we formed a new 
appreciation of the power of The 
Saturday Evening Post!” 


HE POWER THAT CREATES NATIONAL 
HARACTERS IN THE FICTION OF THE 
ATURDAY EVENING POST GIVES NATIONAL 
HARACTER TO THE PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


EVENING POST 
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Prestige and Orders 


ALESMEN for the Pioneer 

Suspender Company, Philadel- 
phia, are receiving the aid of a 
striking Christmas broadside this 
year. This was sent to the trade in 
advance of the salesmen’s regular 
seasonal calls. 

It was in the form of a single- 
fold cover, which had the appear- 
ance of hammered brass, and in 
which was mounted a 23% by 15%- 
inch announcement of Pioneer’s 
gift line. This was printed in full 
color and showed the attractive 
packages containing belt, garters 
and suspenders. Many of these 
packages may be used for ciga- 
rette boxes and other purposes 
after the merchandise has been re- 
moved. The whole spirit of the 
broadside was that of Christmas, 
with plenty of color and appropri- 
ate decorations. 

This broadside was primarily a 
prestige-building proposition, and 
it served its purpose 100 per cent 
in this respect. 

Of course, the company was nat- 
urally anxious to receive direct or- 
ders also. An enclosure made it 
easy for dealers to place orders 
with the company without waiting 
for a salesman’s call. This enclo- 


— 


Has Liquor Accounts 

The Thos. M. Bowers Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising of the following: 

Morand Bros. Beverage Company, 
Chicago, wines and liquors. Newspaper 
and outdoor advertising will be used in 
Illinois. 

Royal Distillers, Ltd., Chicago, who 
have been licensed to manufacture Lon- 
don Dry gin and Old Tom gin by John 
E. Fells £ Sons, Ltd., London. A na- 
tional campaign in newspapers, maga- 
zines and outdoor advertising is planned. 

Delaney & Murphy Company, Chicago, 
wines and liquors. Newspapers and out- 
door advertising will be u in the 
Middle Western States 

John E. Fells & Sons, Ltd., London, 
distillers and wine merchants. The 
Bowers agency is to handle their United 
States advertising. 


New Niagara Falls Service 
Ernest P. Baldwin and Archer M. 
Urquhart have organized Baldwin & 


an advertising service, at 
Niagara Falls, ¥ Mr. Baldwin was 
focmenty puyer for Addison Vars, 
Inc., lo, N. advertising agency. 


Urquha 


+ 
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sure listed the styles and prices in 
a convenient form which could be 
filled in by the dealer. He could 
indicate the quantities and sizes 
wanted and then fold this enclo- 
sure. When folded it became a 
mailing piece in the form of a 
business reply envelope ready to be 
sealed. No postage was required 
for a reply. 

Actual figures on the orders re- 
ceived are not available. But or- 
ders are still coming in in nice 
quantities. They are representa- 
tive orders, too—not just a dozen 
of this or that, but showing a very 
nice assortment of all of the mer- 
chandise illustrated in the broad- 
side. 

These are coming from active 
accounts, which have not as yet 
been called upon by Pioneer sales- 
men with holiday merchandise; 
from accounts which have already 
placed their holiday orders, but 
which have decided to add some 
new items to the order, and from 
prospects, who upon ordering be- 
come new accounts. 

The primary purpose of the 
broadside, however, was to pave 
the way for Pioneer salesmen who 
contact the retailer direct. 


a 


New York Production Men 
Elect 


Newly elected officers of the Pro- 
duction Men’s Club of New York are 
as follows: S. H. Weber, J. Walter 

ompson Company, president; Valentine 
Speigel, Lord & Thomas, vice-president; 
Ralph Troina, Charles W. Hoyt, Inc., 
treasurer, and Edward Marks, The Black- 
man Company, secretary. In addition to 
the officers, Fred Wilson, Erwin, Wasey 
& Company; William Pruessner, Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, and Ernest Donohue, Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
make up the executive board. 


United Drug Advances 


Fontaine 

John E. Fontaine, sales promotion and 
advertising manager of the United Drug 
Company, Boston, has been advanced to 
the position of assistant general sales 
manager. He will, however, for the 
present continue to be responsible for the 
company’s advertising, assisted by Mr. 
Kennison, assistant manager of the ad- 
vertising and sales promotion depart- 
ments. 
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Liquor Advertising in Dry 
States 


Latest Information on What Publishers May Do and the Attitude 
of the Post Office 


LIBERTY 
New York City 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


In the November 2 issue of Print- 
ers’ INK, referring to the last in the 
series of your articles concerning 
the legality of liquor advertising, 
the statement is made “liquor can’t 
be advertised in dry States.” 

In your article you obviously re- 
fer to the position taken by the Post 
Office Department based on the 
Reed Amendment which prohibits 
the mailing of advertisements of 
liquor into States which by their 
own laws prohibit the same. 

It seems to me that it should be 
made clear that the Reed Amend- 
ment applies only to the mailability 
into dry States of periodicals con- 
taining liquor advertisements and 
that it in no way affects the legality 
of newsstand sales or shipment of 
magazines into dry States other than 
through the mails. 


T is possible, as Mr. Elder sug- 

gests, that someone might mis- 
interpret the sentence in the intro- 
duction to the article on liquor 
advertising which appeared two 
issues ago in Printers’ INK 
(“What State Laws Say About 
Liquor Advertising”). This sen- 
tence read: “Six weeks ago Print- 
INK pointed out in an edi- 
torial, ‘Is the Reed Amendment 
Outmoded?’ that so long as this 
amendment stood on the books, no 
matter what might be the status of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, liquor 
could not be advertised in dry 
States.” 

Throughout the series of articles 
which Printers’ INK has been pub- 
lishing on the liquor advertising 
situation, it has been emphasized, 
over and over again, that the Reed 
\mendment applies only to the 
mailability of publications contain- 
ing liquor advertising. 


ERS’ 
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Yesterday I attended a meeting 
of magazine publishers, at which this 
matter was discussed, and the legal 
counsel present definitely assured 
the publishers that there was noth- 
ing to prevent publications carrying 
liquor advertising being sold in dry 
States, provided those publications 
were not sent through the mails. 

I am writing to you because I 
know that your sole purpose is to 
give your readers a helpful and cor- 
rect analysis of the situation and it 
would seem to me to be very un- 
fortunate if your very interesting 
series was to be marred by a misun- 
derstanding. 

And it is likely that the statement 
referred to “that liquor can’t be ad- 
vertised in dry States” will cause 


much confusion in publishing circles 
after the meeting of yesterday, in 
which contrary advice was given by 


legal counsel. 
O. J. Exper, 
President. 


In its articles, Printers’ INK has 
endeavored only to present the facts 
of the situation as it has found 
them and as they have been inter- 
preted by those who have studied 
the subject. The whole liquor ad- 
vertising problem is pretty much of 
a mess and even lawyers disagree 
on the proper procedure and dan- 
gers involved. Advertisers and 
publishers would do well to secure 
legal advice of their own and con- 
sult with the Post Office before 
taking any action. 

Postmaster General Farley in- 
tends to enforce the Reed Amend- 
ment. He reiterated this in a speech 
on November 6, and the Post Office 
Department has been instructed 
to obey the letter of the law. As 
Mr. Elder says, this will not affect 
newsstand sales but it will prove to 
be troublesome to publications with 
large circulations in dry States. 

In addition, as has been indicated. 
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ADVERTISIN 


In 1924 MoToR laid down an editorial policy that w 
to interest — 


Dealers Shops Shopmen 
Jobbers Manufacturers Banks 


MoToR was the first magazine in the field to offer t 
vertical type of circulation coverage. 


MoTOoR has been successful in reaching its objective. 
its circulation has grown—so has its prestige:— 
influence: —its advertising lineage. 


Today MoToR is the acknowledged leader in the fo 
factors that are a matter of public record . .. 
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in 1. Paid Circulation. 
2. Renewal Percentage. (No Ar- 
rearage) 
3. Number of Advertising Pages. 


4. Advertising VolumeTranslated 
into Advertising Dollars. 


e same qualities that have brought LEADERSHIP to 
oToR are those which make MoToR the most effective 
d economical advertising medium. We will continue 

the fo8 build MoTOR so that it will always be FIRST AS AN 
DVERTISING INVESTMENT ! 


lutomotive Business Magazine 
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in previous articles, the outlook for 
newsstand sales in certain States 
is not altogether pleasant. There 
are on the books of a number of 
States specific laws that prohibit 
the distribution, including sale on 
newsstands, of any publications 
containing liquor advertising. Some 
of these laws will be repealed and 
most of them, possibly all, will not 
be enforced. Nevertheless, they 
are laws and there is always a pos- 
sibility of enforcement. It is pos- 
sible that newsstand and boy 
delivered copies will be held up in 
some States if they decide to en- 
force their laws. 

The Post Office has not as yet 
issued a list of States which would 
be considered dry under the Reed 
Amendment. There is considerable 
disagreement as to what constitutes 
a dry State. 

The amendment reads : 


That no letter, postal card, cir- 
cular, newspaper, pamphlet, or pub- 
lication of any kind containing any 
advertisement of spiritous, vinous, 
malted, fermented, or other intoxi- 
cating liquors of any kind, or con- 
taining a solicitation of an order or 
orders for said liquors, or any of 
them, shall be deposited in or carried 
by the mails of the United States, 
or be delivered by any postmaster or 
letter carrier, when addressed or di- 
rected to any person, firm, corpora- 
tion, or association, or other ad- 
dressee, at any place or point in any 
State or Territory of the United 
States at which it is by the law in 
force in the State or Territory at 
that time unlawful to advertise or 
solicit orders for such liquors, or any 
of them, respectively. 


Some States definitely prohibit 


+ 


Open Philadelphia Office 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, publishers’ 


representatives, have opened an office in 
Philadelphia at 1016 North 64th Street. 
A. H. an will be in charge. For the 
last eighteen years. Mr. Oman was Phila- 
delphia district manager for the Beckwith 
Special Agency. In his new connection, 
he will continue to cover Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond and intervening territory. 
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liquor advertising ; others the solici- 
tation of orders. Does the amend- 
ment apply only to the former or 
include the latter also? Which 
States are included in each group? 
These are questions that publishers 
want answered. At this writing 
(Tuesday afternoon, November 14) 
the Post Office has not officially 
answered. 

There have been conferences 
with publishers and considerable 
disagreement. The answers may 
hinge on the last word in the 
amendment, “respectively.” The in- 
tent of Congress is being checked 
by referring to the “Congressional 
Record” covering sessions in which 
the amendment was discussed. 

There has been one court deci- 
sion of interest. Arkansas, before 
Prohibition, prohibited the solicita- 
tion of orders for liquor. The 
court ruled that this did not apply 
to the advertising of liquor. 

A number of different lists of 
what are considered to be dry 
States have been compiled. Most 
of these agree with Prinrers’ 
Inx’s list in the October 26 and 
November 2 issues. There is gen- 
eral agreement that these States 
definitely prohibit liquor advertis- 
ing: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah and Virginia. Also the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and possibly 
every territory. 

These States, it is generally 
agreed, prohibit the solicitation of 
orders: Arkansas, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Tennessee, 
Vermont—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Made Detroit Manager, NBC 


Don U. Bathrick has been appointed 
NBC district manager at Detroit. He 
was previously with both General Motors 
and Ford. Mr. Bathrick was at one time 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Pontiac division of General Motors. In 
1929, when General Motors purchased 
the German Opel works, he was chosen 
to go to Germany where he spent a year 
Americanizing Opel’s sales organization. 
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SMALL test plot for developing and proving farm 
advertising and merchandising. 


31,000 farm families living within a 50-mile radius 
of the Twin Cities can now be reached in the new Local 
Edition of THE FARMER and Farm, Stock & Home. This 
district is being served by an insert which is left out of the 
balance of our regular quarter-million circulation. 


These 31,000 farms are typical of the better class Middle 
Western farms. The farm population comprises 50.3 per 
cent of the entire population in this 50-mile area outside of 
the Twin Cities. As a result, merchants in all small towns 
are dependent upon farm trade for the bulk of their business. 


Salesmen can reach the entire area quickly from the 

Twin Cities (90 minutes to the farthest point in this ‘‘test 
» district."’) 

¢ p There never before has been such an 

opportunity to test merchandising plans 


and advertising copy in typical farm 
country at such a low cost. 


Complete folder upon request. 


TH R 
Fern Stith Bone 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Midwest Farm Papers, 250 Park Ave. 
Chicago—Midwest Farm Papers, 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit—Gordon S. Broholm, 3-258 General Motors Bldg. 
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° THE 


NEW 


A tae 94 ANSWER 


to the Druggist’s Demand for 


NEWS 


VIDENCE, which is to us 
incontrovertible, has con- 
vinced us that no retail 
drug trade journal adequately 
serves the trade today. Be- 
fore reaching this conclu- 
sion, we talked to thousands 
of druggists all over the 
country. You can check our 
findings by speaking to one. 


Go into any drug store. Chat 
with the owner. Mention 
Washington. The druggist 
will barrage you with ques- 
tions about the code and the 
Tugwell Bill. Talk about the 
Drug Institute. He will fire 
queries by the dozen at your 
head. Broach any of a score 
of trade subjects to one 
or a thousand druggists and 
you'll get the same reaction. 


The druggists of America are 
NEWS STARVED. They 
know that countless things 
are happening vitally affect- 
ing their sales and their live- 
lihood, but they don’t know 
just what these things are or 
what they mean. 


Only a weekly newspaper . . 
a superlatively good trade 
newspaper ...can keep 
them informed. 


DRUG TOPICS has accepted 
the assignment. On January 
8th, 1934, the first issue of 
the New DRUG TOPICS. 
built to fill the new needs of 
the druggists of America, 
will be published. It will be 
issued every Monday there- 
after. . .in tabloid newspaper 
size... in tabloid newspaper 


style. 





For Sample Copies of the NEW DRUG TOPICS Address: 
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DRUG TOPICS 
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STAFF OF THE NEW DRUG TOPICS: 


@ JERRY McQUADE 
Editor in Chief 


@ DAN RENNICK 
Managing Editor 


@ GEORGE T. MANNING 
Chief of Washington Bureau 


@ 180 FIELD MEN 
Cover the Nation 


@ NEW YORK STAFF 
Ably Menned—Experienced 


@ DR. ROBERT L. SWAIN 


Pharmacy and Science Editor 


@ DR. J. LEON LASCOFF 


“Backroom Problems’ Column 


@ CAMERA STAFF 


Powerful Pictures 


© DON HEROLD 
“Doc Gadgett’’ Cartoon 


@ED GRAHAM 
Cartoon Strip—‘’Snoops”’— 
The Drug Store Cat 


@c. D. BATCHELOR 
DRUG TOPICS Politica! Cartoonist 


@ RALPH FULLER 


Produces a Feature—"'It's A Fact”’ 


@ GRANT POWERS 
Comic Strip—"Bob Steele, Ph. G.” 


@ DON ROBINSON 


Columnist 





TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., INC., 330 West 42nd St., New York 








This Direct-Mail Program Was 


Successfully Localized 


A Plymouth Idea Outlined, Step by Step 


1. Company: 

Plymouth Motor Corporation, a 
division of Chrysler Corporation. 

2. Objective: 

Plymouth new car registrations 
increased from 15.88 per cent of the 
total for the three leading cars in 
the first six months of 1932 to 
21.55 per cent of these three cars 
in the first six months of 1933. The 
company felt that sales statistics 
would be valuable ammunition for 
Plymouth salesmen. But it felt also 
that these statistics would be even 
more valuable if they could be 
broken down for local use. It was 
believed that national, State and 
county comparative figures would 
make an even bigger sales point 
than a list of mechanical features. 

3. Campaign: 

A series of three postcards was 
designed for mailing to Ford and 
Chevrolet owners of 1929, ’30 and 
‘31 models. 

4. Card No. 1: 

This announced that “The Trend 


Is to Plymouth in the U. S. A.”, 
The percentage gains or losses for 
Plymouth, Ford and Chevrolet were 
given on this card. 

5. Card No. 2: 

This was headed, “The Trend Is 
to Plymouth in Illinois.” The head- 
ing was changed for each State, the 
dealer’s own State name appearing 
on his cards. 


6. Card No. 3: 

On this were given the county 
records. Thus the campaign was 
localized further. 

7. Salesman’s Name: 

In addition to the State and 
county figures, the cards were 
further localized by inclusion of 
each salesman’s name imprinted in 
big type. This helped identify the 
salesman when he phoned for an 
appointment. Then there was the 
dealer’s name, street address and 
city below. 


8. Source of Data: 


July, 1933, registrations of Ford 
and Chevrolet owners of 1929, ’30 























The three postcards in Plymouth’s localized program 
92 
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and ’31 year models were used as a 
prospect list. 

9. No Duplication: 

Each dealer’s and each salesman’s 
list of prospects was exclusive. It 
did not duplicate with that of any 
other Plymouth dealer or salesman 
in his city. 

10. Minimum Order: 

A minimum order was for 150 
names per salesman and two sales- 
men per dealer. Each dealer could 
order as many names per salesman 
as he desired. Thus, a dealer could 
order 200 names for each of four 
salesmen or 300 names for each of 
six salesmen and so on. 


11. Prospect Cards: 

A filled-in prospect card was 
furnished the salesman for every 
name. This card gave the name and 
address of the prospect and the 
make of car owned, as well as year 
and model. The company verified 
= address of every prospect. The 

lames were secured from official 
registration lists. The company, in 
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addition, looked up the telephone 
number of the prospect and filled 
that in on the card. A note on the 
card reminded the salesman : “From 
time you receive this prospect card, 
prospect is receiving the mailings 
at intervals of four days. Make 
your calls promptly while the mes- 
sages are fresh in prospect’s mind.” 


12. Cost: 

Plymouth supplied this campaign 
for 11 cents a name. This price in- 
cluded all printing, imprinting, 
lists, statistics, addressing, postage 
and other mailing services as well 
as furnishing the prospect cards. 
Minimum cost of the campaign to 
dealer, $33. 

13. Orders Received: 

Dealer orders for this campaign 
totaled about 1,000,000 names. 

14. Presentation: 

The whole campaign was pre- 
sented to dealers in a special 8% 
by 1l-inch book containing, in the 
back, ~ ome An order blank was 
enclosed 
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e A direct-mail piece, 
: | prepared for our client, 
GIvAUDAN-DELAWANNA INC. 


TWO NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 











This Dangerous Business of 
Kidding the Public 


(Continued from page 10) 


That’s the way a good many con- 
sumer minds react. 

“So for the whole collection of 
manufactured appeals in which you 
seek out my line of least resistance 
and go down that alley to my 
pocketbook,” goes on the consumer. 

“T will not resist you or be angry 
with you or disbelieve your claims, 
unless you stretch my credulity so 
far that it snaps. Then I get mad 
—at you, your product, and ad- 
vertising in general. And I’m not 
going to be so easy to catch next 
time, either.” 

Let’s look at some of these ex- 
treme cases where advertising is 
apparently overplaying a perfectly 
good device. 

Tabulated below are a few na- 
tion-wide advertising themes now 
being used on certain products. 
They are just nicked up at random 
from current publications. How 
do you, as a consumer, react to 
these basic appeals? Just at first 
glance, do they sell or do they 
repel ? 





Product 
Razor ... 
Chewing Gum 
Spark Plugs 


Cigarettes 
Chewing Gum 
Chewing Gum 
Coffee 


78. 
Tomato Juice 
Varnish 
Furniture 


Fat Reducer 


holes, put into this advertisement 
to illustrate the idea “It’s a hit.” 
No man who ever shot anything 
at any target but knows that the 
target’s rings are all wrong and 
the holes could only have been made 
by somebody throwing rocks at it. 
How does this affect his belief in 
the balance of the advertisement? 
Isn’t his reaction “If they’re all 
wrong on anything as simple as 
that, the whole thing must be cock- 
eyed !” 

See this advertisement of a relay 


race, in which one runner passes 
the stick along to another? It is 
headed “Passing the buck” thus 


alienating and filling with ribald 
laughter, and consequent disbelief, 
the entire poker-playing public. 

In the golden age when advertis- 
ing was born, it found ready and 
at its disposal a large body of 
wide-open minds educated to read, 
and thoroughly imbued with the 
idea that anything which was in 
print was true. 

Newspapers, every man’s source 





Advertising Theme 


. The thrill of a lifetime 

Doctor’s recommendation 

ji ele Angry traffic cop asked to blame the new 
spark 
eT lh 

Used in Hollywood 

Makes president sign million-dollar order 
aeies When fresh prevents home fights—when 


plugs for speeding 


stale, causes wife to leave hubby 


(ies ee Gives you more sex appeal 
ey tée ace Pressed gently 
oe anc chee Pour boiling oil en dining-room table 
Wee, Wee Homitosis 
ue hanie Lose pounds a day 





One dangerous type of insincer- 
ity is really just laziness. This is 
when an advertiser doesn’t take the 
trouble to get his facts right, be- 
fore he asks the reader’s attention. 
This is a frequent occurrence 
where general advertising invades 
or refers to some technical field. 

Look at this target full of bullet 


94 


of information, presumably printed 
the news—what had happened. 
Books, in those days, were mostly 
practical accounts of people’s lives, 
or of actual happenings, or of dis- 
coveries. The Bible, on which more 
people were brought up than is 
the case today, was a Book. Truth 
lay in the printed word. It was the 
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isement 
a hit.” 
thing 


=| For the five months 
“| since June the 
© | advertising lineage 
“= | was 39.56% ahead 
of the same period 
Serra 


and 1934 
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Mister 
Production Manager 


Rush is probably the most impor- 
tant word confronting the Prod uc- 
tion Department. The Railway 
Express Rush Label allows your 
matsand platestotake nochances 
with closing dates, for it makes 
sure that they will be picked up 
and delivered in the shortest pos- 
sible time with no delay or dawd- 
ling en route. Rush with Railway 
Express means Rush all the way 
from the time they are picked up 
until they are in the hands of the 
consignee— nights and Sundays 
included. 

Add to speed and economy the 
dependability of Railway Express 
and you deal threesmashing body 
blows at the ogre of closing dates. 
We give a receipt and take a re- 
ceipt from the consignee showing 
date and hour of delivery. 


NEW LOW RATES ARE: 


MATS 
Pound rates—Minimum 25c 


ELECTROTYPES 
Pound rates—Minimum 35c 


ADVERTISING MATTER 
Printed, Engraved, Etc. 
8c Pound—Minimum 15¢ 


Ratesinclude pick-up and delivery 
in all principal cities and towns. 

Railway Express now serves 
many leading agencies, electro- 
typers and engravers. 

For information or service 
merely telephonethe nearest Rail- 
way Express office. 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 94 YEARS 





NATION-WIDE RAIL AND AIR SERVICE 
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source: of information, education 
Knowledge came in books. 

What an inheritance for adver- 
tising to come into! 

As fast as men learned how this 
printed word could be made to sell 
things, however, they began to 
trade on the credulity of their 
readers. For many long years the 
work was crude—consisting only 
of plain lies, claims that were 
never substantiated, exaggerations, 
promises that were not kept. 

Then the smell got to be a bit 
too strong, and advertising’s house 
was set in order. The censorship 
of reputable magazines and news- 
papers, the wise and thorough 
safeguards over the best interests 
of the home such as are maintained 
by the radio industry, forced the 
plain and fancy liars to peddle their 
gold bricks some other way. The 
actual statements of fact made in 
advertising today are, by and large, 
pretty accurate. But what about 
cleaning up the basic slants, the 
take-offs, the things that are sup- 
posed to catch our attention? 

Oh, well, you can’t do any harm 
with these. Nobody believes ‘em, 
anyway. That’s harmless. That 
doesn’t need to be censored! 

As long as the Professor has 
put stuff into his bottle that won't 
hurt anybody, he can let Bill, his 
Side Show Indian, go as far as he 
likes. 

And Bill is going. 


It’s Different in an 
Advertisement 


Unfortunately, however, in an 
advertisement, Bill and the Pro- 
fessor are pretty much one unit 
Where one leaves off and the’ other 
begins, no one can say. 

So when the average consumer 
reads an advertisement that shouts 
for attention by means of an in- 
sincere or false opening or basic 
theme, that consumer just con- 
demns the whole advertisement. 
The basic slant was what interested 
him, anyway. If it gives him the 
wrong impression, he’s never go- 
ing beyond it. 

The stuff in the bottle may have 
passed the American Medical As- 
sociation, but the picture on the 
label makes it look like a darn lie. 
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Perfectly good professor—per fectly 
good medicine—and old Bill the 
Piute Brave putting the Indian 
sign on the whole show. 

That’s what’s happening, believe 
it or not, to our business at the 
present time. 

People like to be amused. 

They are perfectly willing, in- 
deed they prefer, to have their 
advertising fed them in palatable 
form. 

They have no objection to being 
put into good humor by the sales- 
man’s story before he begins to 
turn the screw. They understand 
the technique perfectly. It is good 
American practice. 

It is distinctly not the thing, 
however, to pull a gag that shows 
your readers you think they are a 
lot of morons. 

The fifty-six-year-old shrewd- 
ness of the American people is 
turning sour on advertising that 
treats them as if they were babes 
in arms. 

It is resenting the trick come- 
ons more than it ever resented ac- 
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tual misstatements in the body of 
the advertising. These things pee- 
ple might not catch. But they see 
through the tongue-in-the-cheek 
headlines and basic slants—these 
are examined more carefully be- 
cause of their interest. Usually, too 
(and properly) the fundamental 
themes deal with simple common 
human emotions. You have elected 
to talk plain English to your audi- 
ence. They understand what you 
are saying. So you'd better be sure 
it’s true. 

In addition to craftsmanship, all 
one really needs in order to write 
good advertising, is a liking for, 
and a belief in, both his product 
and his audience. Then he won't 
need to lie about the one, and he 
will certainly refuse to abuse the 
confidence of the other. 

That was a nice flag the colo- 
nists flew in the face of the British, 
at the beginning of the Revolution. 
It had a rattlesnake on it, and its 
Latin inscription may be roughly 
translated : 

“Watch out, if you step on me!” 








In Janesville, Wisconsin 





The great Chevrolet and Fisher Body plants will reopen this 





month with 1,500 to be employed soon. . 


. peak of 2,500. Two 





months ago the Rock River Woolen Mill was reopened, em- 





ploying 250 people. 


Parker Pen has 800 employes, working 





three shifts a day. Janesville farmers get Chicago milk prices. 





This is the last town the depression hit, and is the first one to 





make a big stride toward recovery. 





JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


The Only Daily Newspaper in This Rich Spot Market 


Chevrolet and 
Fisher Body Plant. 





OPERATING RADIO STATION WCLO 









Million Sales by Christmas Aim of 
New Specialty 


And Each Sale Up to That Time Bears Dollar Quota for Advertising 


HE first announcement of Lek- 

trolite appeared late in June, 
a full-page advertisement in a sin- 
gle periodical. Copy was of the 
mail-order type and included a 
coupon. It elicited 225 orders, ac- 
companied by cash, which more 
than paid its cost. The product, be 
it said, is a flameless, batteryless, 
flintless, wheelless cigarette lighter, 
made by Platinum Products Com- 
pany. The advertising calls it a 
“mystery lighter.” 

In appearance it is a small, com- 
pact unit resembling a lipstick in 
size and shape. In October it was 
incorporated in fountain pens and 
automatic pencils. It also comes in 
designs that simulate the conven- 
tional lighter. It is made in various 
materials—enamel, gold, _ silver, 
platinum, tortoise shell, mother-of- 
pearl. It retails for from $5 to $300. 

The initial announcement to the 
consumer was followed up by di- 
rect mail to the trade. There were 
six types of outlets which the com- 
pany contacted: Department stores, 
jewelry stores, men’s furnishings 
stores, high-class cigar stands and 
tobacconists, hotels and clubs, sport- 
ing goods stores. 

Only retailers rated at $100,000 
and over were first solicited. One 
mailing was of the catalog type. 
Attractive reproductions of some 
twenty models, in full color, occu- 
pied almost an entire folder. A 
single page, devoted to copy, played 
up the product as a gift item, 
enumerated some of the progressive 
retailers who were featuring it, of- 
fered “whenever you advertise Lek- 
trolite over your store name or 
window, to share 50 per cent of the 
cost and stand back of the product 
to your utmost satisfaction.” 

This same piece, imprinted with 
his own name and appropriate copy, 
is available to the dealer. 

A later broadside was based upon 
the thought, “What’s behind Lek- 
trolite for Christmas 1933?” 

: The direct mail was reinforced 





by advertising in five trade pub- 
lications. With a minimum of sales 
work (a few jobbers have been 
taken on in the last couple of weeks) 
and practically on the strength of 
advertising alone, the company has 
already obtained more than 10,000 
outlets. It hopes to secure about 
80,000 of the higher class of deal- 


ers before tackling the mass 
market. 
With = _ distribution _constantly 


broadening, a campaign is being 
launched in seven class and general 
magazines. Current copy, with 
Christmas in the offing, stresses the 
gift theme. Most of the advertise- 
ments recommend that the reader 
“see Lektrolite at better stores and 
jewelry shops or send this coupon.” 

Considerable newspaper space has 
also been used, chiefly to list deal- 
ers. Many aggressive retailers, tak- 
ing advantage of the company’s 
co-operative offer, have advertised 
the lighter over their own names. 

Display material, too, is provided 
on special terms to quantity buyers. 
Thus many valuable windows have 
been devoted exclusively to show- 
ings of the line. 


Trade-In Offer 
Eliminated 


It has been the company’s expe- 
rience that the trade-in is a super- 
fluous merchandising gesture. Early 
advertising urged the consumer to 
bring his old lighter to the retailer 
and receive an allowance on it. So 
few people took advantage of the 
offer that it was subsequently 
eliminated. 

Up to the present time about 
$50,000 has been expended for ad- 
vertising. For every unit sold till 
Christmas $1 is being set aside for 
an advertising fund. After Christ- 
mas 50 cents will be appropriated 
on each unit. 

How many will be sold by Christ- 
mas? Estimates go to a million—a 
half million more could be sold if 
it were possible to make that num- 
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ber. Eight factories are turning out 
a daily production of 35,000 light- 
ers. Negotiations are being made 
also for foreign representation. 

Lektrolite Fluid is the fuel on 
which the lighter feeds. It is col- 
ored a distinctive orchid shade for 
purposes of identification. To i insure 
against substitutes, the year’s guar- 
antee which stands on all lighters is 
made contingent upon the exclusive 
use of this fluid, which is sold for 
a quarter a bottle. 


+ 
Elected by “Saratogian” 
Mrs. John K. Walbridge has been 


lected president of the Saratoga Springs, 

N. Y.,; Saratogian, succeeding her hus- 
band, the late John K. Walbridge. 
W. Howard Moody, managing editor for 
several years, has been made a director 
und becomes acting general manager. 





New Account to Fensholt 
The advertising account of the Pioneer 
Gen-E-Motor Corporation, Chicago, has 
been placed with The Fensholt Company, 
of that city. This advertiser ts announc- 
ing a complete new line of power supply 
Geviews for operation of automobile and 
ne radio receivers. 
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To secure an index of consumer 
reaction, the company has placed a 
return card inside each package. 
Hundreds have already come in and 
the verdict is one of high approba- 
tion. 

A few kicks were registered by 
people who evidently didn’t know 
how to work the lighter properly. 
The company offered to present two 
lighters to anyone who sent in an 
imperfect lighter and thus ironed 
out each complaint satisfactorily. 


+ 


Joins “Syndicate Store 


Merchandiser” 

C. A. Johnson, formerly with Butler 
Brothers and the J. J. Newberry Com- 
pany, has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of the Syndicate Store Merchan- 
diser, Newark, N. J 





Republic Flow Meters Elects 
George S. Hendrickson, sales manager 
of the Republic Flow Meters Company, 
Chicago, has been elected vice-president. 
Albert F. Spitzglass, director of research 
and George K. Hendrick, production 
manager, have also been made vice- 
presidents. 











> Fast, dependable shipping ser- 
vice can take a big load off 
your mind when you're working 
against time. Air Express is 
the answer. 20 hours between 
coasts, and over-night service to 
most of the 85 principal cities on 
the country’s leading air lines. 
Coordinated rail schedules ex- 
tend this high speed service to 
23,000 other Railway Express 
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Make Closing Dates 
in a Walk 


BY USING AIR EXPRESS 


AIR EXPRESS 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 


Agency points. The low rates 
include pick-up and special de- 
livery in leading towns. Liability 
is also included up to $50.00 on 
shipments of 100 pounds or less. 
Duplicate receipts give a positive 
check on both shipment and de- 
livery. Call your nearest Rail- 
way Express Agent today for 
details on rates and the high- 
speed time schedules. 


DIVISION OF 
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Advertisers of 
foods, drugs and 
Advertisers cosmetics have 
Hesitate _ been subjected to 
sharp criticism here and there be- 
cause of their disposition to defer 
action on their 1934 advertising 
schedules on account of the uncer- 
tainties produced by the Tugwell 
Bill. 

Some critics have gone so far as 
to intimate that this action or lack 
of action shows that these manu- 
facturers are unable or unwilling 
to comply with the revised Food 
and Drugs Act and that therefore 
they are doing some lusty yelling 
before they are hurt. 

The criticism is badly misplaced. 
The charges against the manufac- 
turers are unjust and untrue. 

These advertisers, including some 
of the country’s largest, are not 
only willing and able to comply 
with any just and fair law regulat- 


Why Food 
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ing their activities; they are eager 
to do so. But they have a right to 
demand to know exactly what it 
is that the law wants them to do. 
Then they can adjust themselves 
accordingly. 

As they contemplate this measure 
of Professor Tugwell’s, however, 
they are bewildered. This is a 
criminal law in that it provides 
fines and imprisonment for infrac- 
tions. But it is a strange breed 
of criminal law in that it is am- 
biguous and nebulous instead of 
being specific. 

Its various provisions are sus- 
ceptible to so many different in- 
terpretations that nobody—perhaps 
not even Professor Tugwell him- 
self—can say just what the manu- 
facturers are to do. 

The whole thing, therefore, hangs 
upon administration. If the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, working 
through one of his hired men, 
chooses to be fair, decent and lib- 
eral in his interpretations of the 
statute, he can make things fairly 
easy for the legitimate advertisers 
of foods, drugs or cosmetics. On 
the other hand, if he wants to be 
arbitrary or tough, there is noth- 
ing to stop him and the advertiser 
has to proceed accordingly. 

In other words, here is a pro- 
posed statute to supervise the ex- 
penditure of around $350,000,000 
in advertising each year and it 
places this whole vast business 
at the mercy of the whims or 
caprices of a virtual director—the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

We do not believe for a minute 
that Secretary Wallace would mis- 
use these dictatorial powers to the 
extent of deliberately giving one 
advertiser a decent break and penal- 
izing another. Just the same, he 
has the power to do this very 
thing. In effect, under the provi- 
sions of the Tugwell Bill, he would 
be absolute monarch of this branch 
of advertising. One word from 
him, one downward movement of 
his thumb and an advertiser would 
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have to accept certain penalties and 
like them—without knowing in ad- 
vance anything about what these 
penalties would be in case of in- 
fraction. He would not know even 
what infraction was. 

With the Department of Agri- 
culture making ballyhoo all over 
the country in behalf of this bill, 
it is no wonder that some of the 
biggest advertisers are timid and 
conservative. They have a right to 
be cautious at the thought that the 
whole welfare of their business 
may depend upon how one man 
may interpret and administer a law 
which is subject to almost any 
interpretation one wishes. 

Meanwhile, one of the most im- 
portant divisions of advertising is 
being held back while other divi- 
sions are going forward and re- 
covery gets another black eye. 


Thinking up 
Time to things that the 

Trade Up country needs is 
an activity in which, at all times, 
many persons feel moved to en- 
gage. On his throne in the Senate, 
a musing Vice-President of the 
United States thought up one; and 
when, behind a Vice-Presidential 
hand, he whispered the idea to a 
page, he made epigrammatic his- 
tory. 

But times have changed. As to 
the good 5-cent cigar what is 
needed now is a change in public 
thinking. Unless the tobacco in- 
dustry aims to substitute for its 
old-time wooden Indian a wooden 
Scotchman with his sporran pad- 
locked, it seems high time to induce 
the public to think less about the 
5-centness of the nickel smoke, and 
more about its. goodness. 

Such a purpose lies behind cur- 
rent advertising of the Recollection, 
half-dime brother of La Palina. 

In effect, the copy says: “We ad- 
mit that the price is only 5 cents. 
But the Recollection is good—so 
good that we guarantee it.” 

Meanwhile, in a current cam- 
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paign, Recollection’s makers glo- 
rify their 10-cent La Palina; and 
Recollection’s own copy is ad- 
dressed to “the man who used to 
smoke 10-cent cigars—and is going 
to smoke them again.” 

And thus with other industries 
and other products. 

Deliberately, the consumer has 
been traded down. His purchas- 
ing power, diminished by economic 
forces, has been further shrunken 
by being belittled. Those who have 
been selling him goods have taken 
it for granted that, when he came 
in the door, he was bound for the 
bargain basement. And the habit 
has lingered on. . 

No longer is it safe to assume 
that in the mind of the prospective 
purchaser the all-important issue is 
price. 

In advertising, in selling, price 
no longer is the one, universal, 
sure-shot appeal. 

No longer, we serve warning, is 
it safe for an automobile sales- 
man—just as one example out of 
many—to lead a_ shabby-looking 
looker back among the used cars. 
Even if he isn’t a rum-runner, 
even, indeed, if he’s a farmer, he 
may fight you back and insist on 
buying a new Cadillac. 

It would seem a pious idea for 
many advertisers to emulate the 
example of the makers of Recol- 
lection and La Palina and to con- 
cede that, inherent in their wares, 
there are qualities that transform 
price into a factor of unimpor- 
tance. 


There is an urge 
Marie in this editorial 
Dressler breast to pay 
tribute to Marie Dressler on her 
birthday occasion and to point a 
moral—mayhap adorn a tale. 
Early-to-bed Easterners missed 
a rare hour of broadcasting from 
Hollywood last Thursday, for it 
was 11:30 E.S.T. when Louis 
Mayer played host to the world in 
general and 700 particular spirits 
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to do honor to the deserving Miss 
Dressler. 

“Marie” she is to her fellow 
troupers who sang her praise and 
“Marie” she is in the world’s heart 
and on the world’s tongue. Homely 
she is—the beauty of homeliness is 
inherent in her. She personifies 
downright goodness and common 
sense, sturdiness of character and 
rugged honesty and earnest sin- 
cerity. 

Beyond all other living actors 
and actresses she has won wide 
acclaim. 

The moral to business is plain. 
What manner of business and busi- 
ness promotion—advertising—is 
there that may not take thought 
of the characteristics of Marie 
Dressler that have won surpassing 
favor? 





From his hilltop 
Economics in above the leaf- 


Connecticut fecked Silver- 


mine, the Squire came down, car- 
rying a pipe wrench. He came 
in exasperation; for he came to 
minister—again—to the automatic 
pump. 

“Some of them ground moles,” 
he began, ex parte, “is out. An’ 
they look like Republicans.” 

“Republicans ?” 

“Well, don’t be so technical! 
Maybe they’re not all Republicans. 
But I mean the fellers that’ve been 
chewin’ away at Roosafelt. Y’see, 
the frost these last few nights had 
sealed the ground moles in. An’ 
when they got to diggin’, the 
ground above ’em was jest as hard 
as the ground beneath, so they 
couldn’t tell which way was up and 
which was down. But they had to 
dig some way, and so they went 
to clawin’, and the fust thing they 
knew they’d popped out on top, 
right in broad daylight. 

“Now, that’s somethin’ that al- 
ways bothers a ground mole. It 
upsets ‘em, no end. But it’s worse 
for "em now. On account of the 
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ground bein’ froze, it’s plagued 
hard to git back in an’ out of sight. 

“That’s why I say they’re like 
some 0’ these Republicans, or what- 
ever they are. Seem’s if those 
fellers keep diggin’ and diggin’, 
like as if they was mad as hell 
about somethin’, and they keep at 
it till one or another of ’em finds 
himself all of a sudden out in the 
open before God an’ the public and 
everybody. And then he’s jest like 
one 0’ them moles. ’Stead of 
standin’ up on their legs and sayin’ 
somethin’ that might help the gen- 
eral ground mole situation, he’s all 
hell-bent and busy as the devil try- 
in’ to git back in under.” 

The pipe wrench slipped on a 
union and flicked a triangular piece 
out of a broad, well-worn thumb 

“Damn,” said the Squire. “But 
that’s what I git for buyin’ thi 
pump when I did. When I bought 
it I was a rugged individualist.” 





With business en- 
terprises, as with 
men, the trouble 
with sales averages is that, after 
they have gone down, down, down, 
steadily and uninterruptedly, they 
are so hard to pull up. 

Once the corner is turned, the 
upward pull is so slow that it 
seems impossible to regain the old- 
time level. There’s a goal to strive 
for, but it keeps always ahead and 
out of reach—as does the feed-bag 
fastened in front of a donkey. 

One way to put life in the race 
would be to forget the past (if 
that is possible!) and to start again 
from scratch. Most businesses 
could put a finger on a 1933 date 
on which they touched bottom. Ii 
they were to start with that as new 
zero, very soon they would be look- 
ing with pride at their new record 

In a sense, that low spot of 1933 
would be a mean level—perhaps a 
very mean level. And how satis fac- 
tory it would be to watch the lin¢ 
of accomplishment go up—and up! 


Mean 
Level 
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TWO EFFECTIVE FACTORS 


7 Granted that the copy is sat- 
isfactory, two effective factors 
in making any advertisement pay 
are the right media and the cost 
of the space. Even though the copy 
should be perfect, the ultimate 
sales results will not be profitable 
if the media are wrong and the 
rates are out of line. 


Maybe that sounds fundamental. 
However, these are times when 
you must get down to fundamen- 
tals—the days you must 
make every red cent invested in 
advertising bring a return upon 
said investment. If you are an 
ad man whose thinking has taken 
this logical tack, consider Physical 
Culture, the Personal Problem 
Magazine. Here is a publication 
with exactly the “right ad-atmos- 
phere” and a rate most econom- 


when 


Your copy is assured the “right 
ad-atmosphere” in Physical Cul- 
ture Magazine for it is read from 
cover to cover every month by 
more than a quarter of a million 
families who are problem-minded 
and who are seeking authoritative 
advice for their problems. These 
problems concern the thousand 
and one complexities of family 
life such as child care, health, 
feminine hygiene, proper prepara- 
tion of food, care of the teeth, 
et al. 


The solution of these personal 
problems are paramount to these 
more than a quarter of a million 
family readers of Physical Culture. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE, THE PERSONAL PROBLEM MAGAZINE 





If they were not, these people 
would not regularly buy &nd read 
Physical Culture because today it 
is nationally known and accepted 
as the Personal Problem Magazine. 
Its editorial content is built en- 
tirely upon them. These more than 
a quarter of a million families 
turn to Physical Culture not for 
entertainment but to get authentic 
advice from its pages on how to 
satisfy particular problems and to 
satisfy particular needs. 


Consequently, these Physical 
Culture families are actually in 
the buying frame of mind when 
they are consulting its contents, 
and your copy automatically gets 
the “right ad-atmosphere” for mak- 
ing a sale on the spot. 


The cost of your copy to make 
that sale is very, very low. Since 
July, the newsstand circulation of 
Physical Culture has been climb- 
ing way up. From present indica- 
tions, it will continue upward. 
There has been no increase in 
rates. You still have the oppor- 
tunity of buying on the rising and 
profitable Physical Culture mar- 
ket. Final forms for February 
Issue close November 25th. 


5 howler 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR OCTOBER 





COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 
(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1933 1933 1932 
Pages Lines Lines 


Country Gentleman. 34 23,372 12,805 
Capper’s Farmer .. 29 19,412 10,797 
Successful Farming. 37 16,775 10,569 
Country Home .... 28 12,378 8,336 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 


Carolinas-Virginia 

re 17. 12,265 6,932 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 15 11,220 5,358 
Texas Edition ... 15 10,972 6,545 
Georgia-Ala. Ed... 15 10,675 6,122 
Ky.-Tenn, Ed. ... 14 10,168 4,918 
All Editions .... 11 8,158 4,630 


California Citrograph 14 9,451 9,541 
South. Agriculturist 10 6,715 4,512 
Western Farm Life 5 4,045 6,426 
Farm Journal ..... 9 3,990 3,809 


Arkansas Farmer .. 5S 3,716 *3,878 
Southern Planter .. 5 3,651 %3,331 
Wyoming Stockman- 

en 3 2,971 2,710 
Bureau Farmer .... 5 2,107 1,304 
Breeder’s Gazette .. 4 1,657 2,786 

*Two Is. 

SEMI-MONTHLIES 

Farm & Ranch .... 14 10,700 9,429 
Oklahoma Farmer- 

Stockman ....... 13 9,646 9,879 


Missouri Ruralist .. 12 9,004 7,718 
Kansas Farmer, 

Mail & Breeze .. 11 8,173 £11,740 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 11 8,108 5,728 
Montana Farmer ... 10 7,870 5,709 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 8 6,498 5,070 
Arizona Producer... 8 6,361 4,779 


Missouri Farmer .. 8 6,059 5,190 
Utah Farmer ...... 7 5,317 4,614 
tThree Is. 


BI-WEEELIES (2 Issues) 


Wallaces’ Farmer & 
Iowa Homestead.. 27 20,823 *22,116 
Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home 
Minnesota Edition 17 13,412 *20,300 
Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 12 9,539 *14,567 
Local Zone Adv... 2 1,946 
Nebraska Farmer *. 18 12,748 *19,691 
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1933 1933 1932 
Pages Lines Lines 

Local Zone Adv... 4 2,565 
Washington Farmer.. 16 12,381 $12,960 
Wis. Agriculturist & 

EET. a0 seeases 15 11,559 *17,950 
Amer. Agriculturist. 16 11,433 *9,796 

Local Zone Adv.. 3 2,441 4,522 
Oregon Farmer .... 15 11,235 9,478 
California Cultivator 15 11,207 $17,433 
Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Edition ...15 10,681 *23,379 

Indiana Edition... 13 9,196 *13,484 
Idaho Farmer ..... 12 9,073 7,749 
Dakota Farmer .... 12 9,062 *16,537 
Rural New Yorker... 11 8,618 17,966 
New Eng. Homestead 12 8,196 %9,534 
Ohio Farmer ...... 9 6,567 *7,860 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 8 6,424 *%8,538 
Michigan Farmer .. 6 4,965 *9,312 

*Three Is. tFour Is. {Five Is. 


WEEKLIES (4 Issues) 


Pacific Rural Press 30 22,381 $21,682 
Dairymen’s League 
TG. wsnonae ses 3 $2,385 2,943 
tFive Is. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (4 Issues) 


Kansas City 
Weekly Star...... 
Kansas Edition .. 8 19,007 17,654 
Missouri Edition. 7 17,397 17,612 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 7 16,571 17,668 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News ..... 
Tuesday Edition.. 4 $9,524 3,477 
Friday Edition .. 2 3,809 7,456 
tFive Is. 


(Figures Compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Changes in Sutton & Schipper 

Sutton & Schipper, Inc., New York, 
publicity and industrial news counsel, 
has changed its name to the Sutton 
News Service, Inc. George W. Sutton, 
Jr., is president. James C. Hamilton, 
formerly with the Associated Press and 
with Erwin, Wasey, has been added to 
the staff. J. Edward Schipper, formerly 
vice-president, has taken over the De- 
troit office under the name of Schipper 
Associates. 





Appointed by Charvet Et Fils 

Charvet Et Fils, haberdashers with 
shops in Paris, London, New York, New- 
port, Palm Beach, Bar Harbor and Los 
-_—y have appointed Fuller & Smith 
& Ross as advertising counsel. 
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Fluid Milk” 
Dairyman 


You thought all milk was “fluid”? So it 
is, brother, when it leaves old Boss. But 
part of it is made into butter, cheese, pow- 
dered milk and what not. The fluid milk 
of the market reports is the milk that 
comes to you in bottles. 


As a fluid milk producer, I keep a good-sized herd and 
receive a better price for my milk. As a Dairymen’s League 
member I am sure of my monthly milk check and a square 
deal. 


Every week I read the Dairymen’s League News, to keep 
posted on milk market conditions. The Missus reads it too, 
especially the Home Page. Even the children watch for 
the Ko-op Kiddie Page. 


Things are beginning to look up with us. We're opening 
the old wallet oftener than for several years. We feel that 
if dairymen will pull together and follow League leadership, 
they will soon be on the road to real prosperity. 


seeeee 


Ask our Business Manager about the market for your 
product in the New York Milk Shed. 


DAIB{MEN'S 


A. ay sree 
RL. Cal at yl St. 
Bus. ae. - A. Mey 

Tel. PEnn. 760 Tel, Franklin 1429 


**The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 


























The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





EN have been go- 

ing back to work. er 
In spite of the critics of “s 
the NRA who, because : 
NRA has not accom- | 7 
plished what it prom- | 
ised it would, would like 
to make one believe that | 

| 


it has accomplished ce. Joe of the first things Dm 
nothing, employment coing to do is make my fomily 
happy with a brand new radio” 


figures show that a lot 
of people who had no 
money to spend for any- 
thing but the barest 
necessities a year ago 
have some money to 
spend on luxuries to- 
day. 

A few advertisers are 
capitalizing this fact di- 

‘rectly. A sample of 
what can be done is the 
RCA Victor advertise- 
ment illustrated on this 
page. 

Here is a direct ap- 
peal to the man who has 
got his job back again 
and who is now in a 
position where he can 





“Now that I've 
got a job 
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begin to think about 
luxuries. 

The Schoolmaster has always 
been a believer in bull’s-eye adver- 
tising wherever it was possible and 
feasible. For that reason he has 
been particularly impressed by this 
advertisement which is as plain an 
example as one can find of the 
bull’s-eye method in writing copy. 

* * * 

The advances that have been 
made in a quarter-century in the 
advertising of morticians are ad- 
mirably illustrated by two booklets 
sent to the Schoolmaster by M. L. 
Thompson. They were issued’ by 
the Franck Mortuary, Baltimore, 
Md., several decades apart. 

The first one is excellent for its 
time. However, today, it looks old- 
fashioned and out of date. Its 
language is a little on the side of 
the lugubrious and there is a very 
evident effort to get away from 
any business details. 





The second booklet is called 
“Forethought” and contains a frank 
and exceedingly helpful discussion 
of the problems brought up by a 
death in the family. It talks hon- 
estly about the funeral costs and 
tells what the family can expect 
from the funeral director. 

Mr. Thompson tells the School 
master that this ties up with a 
program of newspaper advertising 
and that the company has received 
a number of favorable comments 
on its latest efforts to be helpful 
during a very difficult period. 

6c & & 

Two members of the Class have 
commented on a recent full-page 
magazine advertisement in which 
General Electric uses the margin 
for a supplementary advertising 
message. The copy was similar to 
that which appeared in other pub- 
lications but in the particular in- 
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stance which has aroused comment, 
General Electric, in script, inserted 
a marginal note tying up its Photo- 
flash lamp to a picture contest being 
conducted by Liberty. 

What the Class members wanted 
to know was whether this had ever 
been done before, whether the ad- 
vertiser had to pay extra for the 
space and if the practice was in 
conformity with postal regulations. 

On point number one, it is never 
wise to label anything as being the 
only instance of its kind. The 
practice is unusual and the School- 
master does not recall having seen 
it used before. On point number 
two, the extra space so used is 
charged to the advertiser in propor- 
tion to the cost of his regular 
space. On the third point, it is ex- 
plained that the marginal copy be- 
comes part of the advertisement it- 
self and is comparebie to any other 
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copy that bleeds into the margin. 

Use of the margin has also ex- 
tended itself, this month, to news- 
paper advertising. Copy appears 
in the extreme right-hand margin, 
or gutter, and there alone. Text 
runs in vertical strips very much 
like a message on ticker tape. 

This type of advertising is being 
used by Wrigley. One of the in- 
teresting points of the copy is the 
fact that the name “Wrigley” is 
not used at all, the copy merely 
reading “Double Mint—The Best 
Peppermint Gum.” This copy is 
repeated over and over, starting 
and ending with incomplete parts 
of the message, which appears in 
one of three colors, red, blue or 
green. 

e+ a's 

Any suggestion which might lead 
to the consumer’s capacity for 
reading advertising should of 














Thousands of 
Your Best Customers 


wren MIAMI 
Bein a 
They are heading South... by train... by plane... steam- 
ships... bus... motoring ... and aboard yachts. They’re 


welcome as birds in the Springtime. 


Miami welcomes them from 


all over the United States and the World. 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


is their daily companion and within its pages your ADVERTIS- 


ING MESSAGE will drive home its story! 
EXTRA COST in Miami. rida’s 


attention... at NO 
round largest retail market. 
these BEST CUSTOMER 
this season. 


FOR 13 YEARS THE LEADER IN 
THIS 


TION AND ADVERTISING! 


. extra 
ear 


Extra people 


Plan your advertising to include 
. advertise in The Miami Herald 


ITS FIELD IN CIRCULA- 
YEAR . A GREATER 


LEAD IN CIRCULATION THAN EVER BEFOR. 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


Florida’s Most Important Newspaper 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives: 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York; 901 


Russ Building, San Francisco; 
GEO. 


M. KOHN, INC., 908 Walton Building, 


400 N 


Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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ARTIST 


Southern agency needs artist with gen- 
eral agency training. Must also be able 
to create layouts and handle production. 
State experience and salary requirements. 
Don’t send samples until requested. Our 
entire staff knows of this advertisement. 
Address “A,” Box 132, Printers’ Ink. 











Ir gives me great pleasure 
to advise you that we have 
had some remarkable re- 
sults from the small ad on 
our Purse Style Shopping 
Bags appearing in your 
Printers’ Ink Monthly.// 


KARY-SAFE PAPER BAG CO. 














THEIR LIENTS 





10 AGENCIES AND 


CONSULTING AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


AnalysesMade Formulas Developed 
New Uses Fresh Appeals 
Research Investigations and 
Clinical Testing of Medicines 






SPECIALISTS IN 
Dru 4 Proprietary 
edicines 
Toilet! Preparations Essential Oils 
Flavoring Extracts Special Formulas 


Beverages insecticides 
SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY 





INC 


16 East 34th St., N. Y. City-AShland 4.4343 
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course be placed before the Class. 
Prof. W. B. Clark, research psy- 
chologist of Los Angeles, has one. 

The professor alleges that the 
traditional pattern of setting, or 
writing, reading matter so that all 
lines start at the left-hand side of 
the page is hard on the reader’s 
eyes. Reading would be made less 
tiring, he believes and says he has 
proved, if the lines began alternately 
at the left-hand and right-hand 
sides. Thus, the first line would 
go from left to right as usual, but 
the words of the second line would 
be arranged so that the eye could 
drop right down from the end of 
the first and read back from right 
to left. And so on down the page, 
a zig from left to right, then a zag 
back West. 

When the Schoolmaster first 
read about this, he wondered how 
an advertisement would look set 
that way and Charles A. Stevens 
& Company, Chicago women’s 
shop, were prompt to oblige. They 
recently ran a column advertise- 
ment entirely in the professor's 
reverse English. This advertise- 
ment is reproduced herewith: 





* Not a ring in a car- 
those these of load 


These sheer, shimmering hose 
are they that so knitted are 
actually ringless. Look as 
can’t you will you as hard 
see a ring! The result, of 
to flattering highly is ,course 
your ankles. In tones that 
clothes Fall your off set 
Pure silk, picot tops with 

heels French 


$1.50 
Floor First—Hosiery 














The head of the Class doesn't 
like to get into an argument with a 
professor, because you never can 
tell who might be a member of the 
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payable in advance. 








Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Classified ads 














HELP WANTED 
A Small, well financed, fully recognized 





New York agency offers profit-sharing 
arrangement to account executive. Our 
staff knows of this ad. Box 520, 


Printers’ Ink. 


DUE TO INCREASING BUSINESS 
THIS ART STUDIO HAS AN OPEN- 
ING FOR AN ABLE SALESMAN. 
COMMISSION BASIS OFFERS BIG 
OPPORTUNITY. Sox 517, P. I. 


Wanted: Advertising copy writer by man- 
ufacturer near New York. Should be fa- 
miliar with jobber, dealer and consumer 
angles. Permanent job. Give full informa- 
tion about experience, education, etc., in 
first letter. Box 513, Printers’ Ink. 


A Modern and Efficient Photo-Offset 
Printing Organization has a vacancy on 
its Sales Staff for an experienced man 
who has sold Lithography and has con- 
tacts with retail food chains. This posi- 
tion offers a splendid opportunity for a 
man with ambition—with willingness to 
work hard—earn a good income and build 
for the future. 

strictly confidential. 











ox 519, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Editor—Ten years of business paper, ad- 
vertising, publicity, house organ, trade 
association, sales correspondence experi- 
ence. University man, thirty, married, 
lowest salary. Box 515, Printers’ Ink. 


Publisher’s Assistant. Ten years’ actual 
experience bookkeeping, collections, make- 
up, production, circulation, selling space. 
Would like opportunity to prove his worth 
to you. Locate any city. Box 522, P. I. 


SEASONED ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Manager of large N. Y. copy, plan, art, 
and contact dept. I have written and cre- 
ated over $2,000,000 worth of successful 
copy and plans. Age 35, Box 510, P. I. 


ARTIST, SKILLED IN PEN DRAW- 
ING, WISHES POSITION ILLUS- 
TRATING CATALOGS, ETC. OPPOR- 
TUNITY MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
SALARY. SAMPLES. Box 521, P. I. 


Artist—Al Laveut Man 
Broad 4A Agency and Department Store 
experience. Production and Type Expert. 
Moderate salary. Box 518, Printers’ Ink 


EXPERIENCED COPYWRITER 
AND TYPOGRAPHER 
Practical printer, specializing in direct 
mail and sales promotion. Forceful sales 
copy, up-to-date layout ideas. Available 
now. Box 511, Printers’ Ink. 




















eplies will be held | 





Successful, young, sales executive, uni- 
versity graduate, 8 years’ highly com- 
petitive, personal selling $200 to $3,000 
tangibles, intangibles, opportunity 
demonstrate proven talent original expres- 
sion, fresh, creative writing. Box 523, P.I. 





Advertising Salesman, long experience, 
thoroughly capable, reliable; fine record 
with leading general and class magazines 
and trade mediums; available now or 
later for publisher a first-class N.Y. 
representative; best credentials. Strict 


confidence. Box 512, Printers’ Ink. 





Creative Typographer 
20 yrs. with printers, 1 year selling, 3 
yrs. with adv. agency. Experienced in lay- 
out work, production, purchasing, plan- 
ning and research. Well educated. Chris- 
tian. Contacts with advertisers and pub- 
lishers. Will locate anywhere in st. 
Box 516, Printers’ Ink. 














CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
niatter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 

postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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brain trust. But after threading 
his way through the Stevens ad- 
vertisement, he would like to point 
out one thing. 

It is true that by this method the 
eye is saved the long jump over to 
the beginning of each line. How- 
ever, in reading the right-to-left 
lines, it is necessary to take five 
or six short jumps to the beginning 
of each word, because the indi- 
vidual units of each line still run 
from left to right. Harking back 
to a pastoral childhood, the School- 
master seems to recollect that it 
was infinitely preferable to negoti- 
ate the brook in Uncle John’s pas- 
ture with one long hop, instead of 
five short ones. 

* * * 

Walter S. Rowe, merchandising 
manager of the Estate Stove Com- 
pany, sent this letter to all Heat- 
rola dealers who had not placed 
orders this year: 


Because we count your firm among 
the active, loyal members of the 
Heatrola dealer organization — be- 
cause the records show that you be- 
lieve in the Heatrola and know how 
to sell it, we are naturally wonder- 
ing why you have not placed an 
order with us this year. 

There is more reason now than ever 
before to anticipate your require- 
ments. Heatrola prices advanced 
slightly on July 8, but constantly 
increasing prices of materials indi- 
cate that a larger advance must be 
made in the near future. Further- 
more, there is every reason why you 
may look forward with confidence 
to an important restoration of con- 
sumer buying power—and a willing- 
ness to buy—this Fall. 

You will be interested to learn 


— 
Fenger-Hall Advances Close 


George D. Close has been elected vice- 
resident of the Fenger-Hall Company, 

td., publishers’ representative. His 
advancement follows nine years’ service 
as manager of the company’s Southern 
California interests, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles. 

Charles W. Hoefer has been added to 
the San Francisco staff. After January 
1, he will be transferred to the Los 
Angeles staff. 

e was the Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., 


reviously with 
Tribune. 
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that Heatrola bookings and ship. 
ments on August first were More 
Tuan Dousie what they were for 
the same period of 1932. 

The latest Heatrola catalogue and 
a price list are going to you under 
separate cover today. We invite your 
special attention to the new Ninety 
Series heaters (94, 93, 92). With 
their oversize cabinets, modernistic 
design and striking two-tone (grained 
walnut and curly maple) finish, 
these new heaters are creating a 
sensation. 

Regardless of any carry-over of 
the old models, you will want to 
feature a complete showing of these 
new beauties. They'll liven up your 
window and your floor. They'll give 
you something new to talk about, 
and, by attracting more people to 
your store, they'll help to stimulate 
the sale of ALL models of the 
Heatrola. 

The active selling season for heat- 
ers will be at hand almost before 
you realize it. May we suggest, 
therefore, that you do not delay in 
estimating your requirements and 
placing an order—particularly for 
samples of the Ninety Series heat 
ers. In any event, we would appre- 
ciate hearing from you promptly as 
to the condition of your stock and 
your plans for the Fall season. 

P. S. We are sending with this 
catalogue a set of tags showing the 
new suggested cash resale prices. 
Please attach these promptly to the 
Heatrolas in your stock. 


This letter is quoted in its en- 
tirety because of the interest ex- 
pressed by members of the Class 
in letters that are sent to custom- 
ers who have not ordered mer- 
chandise for six months or more 


+ 
Accounts with Carl Liggett 


Advertising of the following companies 
will be handled by Carl Liggett, Inc., 
Cleveland agency: The Reliance Gauge 
Column Company, Cleveland Provision 
Company, and The Newman-Stern Com- 
pany, all of Cleveland; The Ridge Tool 
Company and The I.T.S. Company, both 
of Elyria, and the Allied Barrel Cor 
poration, Oil City, Pa. Mr. Liggett re 
cently sold his interest in The Krich 
baum-Liggett Company, Cleveland, and 
formed his own agency at 1006 Leader 
Building, Cleveland. 
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Merchandise Moves Like 
Magic at Christmas Time 


Ne thrill of frosty mornings 
... Millions of eager shoppers ... gay 


and brilliant windows. 


Use printing that sparkles like the 
shop windows to pull this business 


your way. 


We have worked with leading firms 
in many lines in developing holiday 


literature. 


AY. we submit suggestions? 


WZ CALL MEdallion 3-3500 WY 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST, NEW YORK 
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@ Some of your best Chicago customers in attendance at the 
first session of the Chicago Tribune 1933 School of Cookery, 
Tuesday, Nov. 7, 1933 
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GENERAL 
Grocery Advertisers 
during the first ten months 
of this year spent more money 
in the Chicago Tribune 
than in any other 


Chicago 








THE WORLD'S CREA 





